

















" wperciliously warned off by one of the “ swells,”’ 


4 


_ KELDY, 
' committed the outrage of approaching a place 
| where certain princes of the blood and leading 
| nen of the Junker or Young Tory party were hold- 
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“The one Idea which Hist 
endeavour to throw dowr 
of Religion, Country, and 


of our spiritual nature.’ nS Heombotde’ Volenon. 


ibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
rs erected between men by prejudicé and one-sided views; 
reat t 


the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 







and, by setting aside the distinctions 
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Review of the Week. 


EACE with Russia, and War with America— 
» that, is the position into which we appear to 
be drifting. The fact that Prussia is invited to 
join the Conference in Paris implies that it has 
cooled down to the Prussian level, and that we are 
to have a continental settlement after the old 
Viennese fashion—such a settlement as Prussia 
ean share. That simple fact is almost enough. 
The ugly circumstance looks uglier when we 
cast a glance at the state of Prussia herself. A 
strange stain of blood has just come over her 
fficial life. One statesman is killed in a duel, two 
others commit suicide. The Baron Von Hrn- 
Director-General of the Polite, had 


ing a carousal; HinKELDY, who was engaged 


im the search for some sharper,] approached, was 


amd the difference led to the duel. The‘tele- 


- graph tells; with grotesque brevity, the fate of 


the other men—“‘ Herr von RauMe_r shot him- 
self yesterday; Count Canirz shot himself to- 
‘ day.” Feudalism is rampant; the King is walled 
‘inby a Camarilla; and this Prussia is invited to 
assist at the Paris Conferences 
Almost in the same hour that we have these facts 
‘ftom the East, we have a flood of diplomatie corre- 
‘spondence from the West—far too much for us to 
‘Sapple with atsolate an hour intheweek. It is, how- 
» of the gravest importance. We learn from it, 
eably, that the American Government has 
the recall of Mr. CRamprTon, because of 
gentleman’s complicity in the enlistment 
and no doubt also because, by justifying his 
indiscreet conduct, the English Government 
ed it. We have, by deputy, broken the 
law of the United States, and mixed our- 
&s up with the disreputable dodges of German- 
adventurers like Herz and Srrope.. 
Americans dismiss our representative, be- 
Our officials will not disconnect him with 


those people, 
















Much has been made of the statement that our 
Ministers had offered to submit the Central 
American question to arbitration. Such an idea 
was thrown out by Lord CLARENDON in a con- 
versation with Mr. BucHANAN, but certainly not 
in any form in which it could be officially accepted. 
In such cases it is customary to put the proposal 
in writing, which, as a preliminary, binds the party 
making it. It was so in the case ‘of the Oregon 
question, settled by Lord AsHBurRTOoN. Our 
“Government did not think it worth while to be so 
straightforward or so explicit in the present 
dispute. 

When the Lord Mayor. entertained Mr. 
BucHANAN he must have been actuated by a‘ de- 
sire to show that the English public’ wishes to 
remain in friendly connexion wifh our American 
relations, our most important customers. A war 
between England and America would be one in 
which success would be impossible to either, but 
each might realise a dreadful amount of loss, and 
might commit a boundless amount of crime. From 
the language of Mr. BucHANAN we gather that 
he does not feel perfectly assurcd that friendly re- 
lations will continue. Nor do we. But should 
they be interrupted, we say the fault will lie with 
the real public of the two countries, in not keeping 
its own government under proper check, 

Simple folks expected that the grand debate of 
Thursday night would be an exposure of the Baltic 
campaign in 1854. It turned out to be an expo- 
sure of Sir Cuartes Napier. He has never cut 
sv unlucky a figure, which is saying a great deal. 
He has before been exhibited in the attitude of 
arguing against the Admiralty, when it calls him 
to do something in the Baltic; and he now paints 
the same picture with his own hand in more 
forcible lines and colours. It is almost as if we 
had Cocurane preaching against precipitancy in 
naval warfare; NAprer has done that. But the 
aged CocHRANE is the very man who was for 
blasting the Russians on the Baltic shores. To 
make good his case, Sir CHARLES drew forth 
private letters from his old friend, Sir James, and 
then Sir James drew forth more private letters, by 
which it turns out that Sir CuarLes was driven to 
the Baltic, almost as the lam is led to slaughter 





foreseeing his own failure. 
sent?” said Captain Scope, and to that ques- 
tion there was no answer. 

Sligo election has brought out strange but not 
surprising disclosures as to the way matters are 
conducted in London and Ireland. Mr. Somers 
who confessed himself “ the bosom friend of PaL- 
MERSTON,” asserted that Mr. TowNLeEy’s agent 
offered him any sum that he would like to name 
to give up Sligo seat: that agent being the most 
eminent on the Liberal side—the Warwick of 
the Reform Club. So that, even in these reform 
days, constituencies are bought and sold by high 
incorruptibles ! 

Ministers and members behave as if they 
were tired of the session. The holiday fever is upon 
them, and they sit their seats uneasily. Some of 
them do duty when any special parade is required ; 
but the House rises early; there has been a count 
out; and the debates generally have flagged. It 
has been the exception, rather than the rule, when 
any striking event has called forth a stronger feeling. 

The discovery of flaws in the artillery of our 
forces and the anchors of our fleets ought indeed 
to have been startling, yet even this has been taken 
with much quietness. The Opposition attempted 
to make some resistance to the estimates—a sort of 
formal duty which the Opposition is held bound to 
fulfil. Among the items were the foundry at 
Woolwich and the factory at Enfield; upon which 
the economists put their fingers on the “ needless 
expense.” Not at all, replied Mr. Monsexu, 
backed by Lord PALMERSTON, if we @ not keep 
shops of our own to show how guns can be made, 
and to try for ourselves what accidents may happen 
in the make, the contractors will defraud us. They 
have already defrauded us; we have discovered 
flaws in the cannon filled up with separate bits of 
metal; mortars have burst because the metal was 
too soft; and the same flaws are discovered in 
other metal articles, such as anchors. After this 
can we talk of the Turkish corruption in sending 
cosmetics to Kars by way of medicines? A bottle 
of lavender-water or a pot of hair-nourisher is not 
more inappropriate for hospital service than bad 
hay for British horses, or cannon that fire baek- 
wards for British heroes. We treat the SutTAN 
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Ce 
as if he were the lowest of creatures, because 
he cannot keep a Pacha in order; and we 
are at fault with a contractor! The discussion 
called forth some of the Conservative members, 
who rather affected to take the part of the con- 
tractors, thinking that Ministers exaggerated. 
Thus challenged, the officials eame out with 
stronger details; and We have evidently another 
case for inquiry. Properly treated, this fraud in 
the manufacture of cannon ought to go before the 
Adulteration Conmittee now sitting; for it is only 
the same sin in another form. 





The Borough and County Police Bill was one of 
the occasions for a grand parade. Members had 
to do duty for their constituents. In some cases 
there is a panic because the police force will, per- | 





haps, be raised to the proportion of something | 


under one in a thousand of inhabitants, and be- | 
cause the Secretary of State proposed to have a 


be able to know how much land has been laid out | 
in corm#nd other produce; we shall then learn from | 
the charaeter of the census more nearly the | 
amount that we are likely to obtain at home; when 
the harvest is reaped, be it good or bad, we shall 
know more distinctly which is the case; if it is 
really short, the farmer will obtain his just price ; 
if it is deficient, he will have his profits out of the 
quantity, while the consumer will not be deceived ; 
and the only persons who will have any grounds of 
complaint will be those agents who now gamble in 
the pretence of dearth when there is no dearth, and 
who are so often deceived themselves in the ,at- 
tempt to deceive the public. Even the Derbyite 
party is converted to agricultural statistics ; though 
we should not wonder if some ingenious persons 
can find out, here again, an interference with local | 
self-government. | 
Local self-government! It will be claimed | 





aE 


it be told how he enriched his country’s literature 
but Transivit benefaciendo will be the tonnes 
epitaph. 

The Sunday League has held a great meeting in 
St. Martin’s-hall, and has really debated the Sab- 
bath question. The object of the League is to 
reseue the sevgnth day from any sectarian dicta- 
tion whatsoever. The debate was rational, and 
the Sabbath obsérvafee view was well supported ; 
but if was negatived by an overwhelming majority; 
and those members in the House of Commons who 
support Six Josiiua WALMSLEY were cheered for 
their manliness in standing forward where h i 
is so common and so safe. It is not at all to be un. 
derstood that if the seventh day were freed from sec- 
tarian dictation, it would necessarily be given 
entirely to temporal pursuits. We believe that the 
tendency would be the very reverse. Preachers 
who aim at conscience would cease to rely on 


superintending power over the stature, pay, and | next for the convict stations of Dartmoor and | statute law, would throw a little more earnestness 
equipment of the men. We see it called “an | Woolwich! The Ticket-of-leave interest hasalrealy | and true religion into their appeals, and they 
army,” and one provincial journal, from whom we | made its appearance on the political arena, in | would draw the people to chureh better than they 
might haye expected candour, if not amenity, | public meeting assembled, Mr. Henry Mayuew | can drivethemnow. The absurdity of protection, 


99 | 


levels at us charges of corruption and “ ignorance ”’ | 


in the chair. It was an exceedingly creditable 


the vitality of freedom, are perhaps not to be illas- 


because we tolerate Sir Georce Grey’s Bill. | movement, and some important facts were brought | trated in commerce alone. 


The single proof of ignorance is taken from our 


out. Mr. Mayuew showed that the number of | 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Literary 


remark, that the borough folks probably dislike the | relapses amongst the ticket-of-leave men, about | Fund Corporation on Wednesday, the war of last 
proposal to deprive the policemen of their votes. | which so much has been said, are inconsiderable | year was resumed. The “row,” as that classical 
The police, says the provincial writer, are few in |in proportion to the relapses amongst the other | Caledonian, Lord Chief Justice CAMPBELL, would 
number, and their votes cannot be of importance. | classes of the criminal population. Healso showed | say, began with a vigorous assault by Mr. Dines, 
Yes they can, in a contested election, and the very how difficult it is for a released convict to obtain | Mie. DickENs supported the assault with a 
proposal is to multiply the police. For our own | an honest livelihood. If he has a chance, the police | slashing onslaught upon that worship of titles 


part, the thing which we dislike most of all in | 


' public business is inefficiency. If we are to have a 
police let it at least be efficient for its professed 
purpose. An inefficient constabulary is contempt- 
ible, and being contemptible is disagreeable even 
to contemplate. But there is something else that 
is contemptible, and that is the popular fear of a 
constable. What we should desire to see would be 
efficiency in every part of our public organisation, 
police included ; efficiency also in the organisation 
of the people ; and the true reproach to our organ- 
isation is, not that we render the police effectual, 
but that the people consent to be disarmed and 
so to be rendered despicable. We suspect also 
hat they have parted with something more im- 
portant than arms, and that is the spirit of resolu- 
tion aud self-sacrifice which enables a people to 
maintain its independence. In Norwich there is a 
population of 70,000: are we to understand that 
70 policemen could keep Norwich in terror? The 
very idea is ludicrous, But 70 policemen might 
keep the vagabonds of Norwich in check ; they 
might therefore do good service. Why! if Norwich 
were really to be enslaved by 70 men, it would 
certainly be a city not worth rescuing, or even 
thinking about. 

To one measure we must give complete approval 
—the bill for effecting a compulsory collection of 
agricultural statistics by means of the Poor Law 
Commissioners. What we may call a census of the 
crops while they are growing, and ‘subsequently 
when they have been gathered, will be presented 
at the proper seasons of the year. Attempts have 
been made to collect these statistics by optiona] 
returns, from eleven English counties, with very 
partial success. The importance of having them is 
obvious, and it was found that in many cases the 
farmers would have been less unwilling to supply 
the information if their neighbours had been made to 
supply it ikewise. The collection will now be equal 
forall. Itisa mistake to suppose, however, that the 
returns ean be rendered available for prying into 
the conditions and means of each particular farmer. 
As well attempt to learn a man’s address from the 
Census tables, or to ascertain the amount of his 
property from the income-tax returns. We shall 


dog his steps, warn his employer ; and out of sheer | 
exhaustion of other methods, he is driven back to | 
a trade which is more productive than the regular 
calling. Amongst the speakers at this meeting was 
one who declared that he was innocent of the crime for | 
which he was sentenced ; and who shall say that | 
such instances do not occur? At all events the | 
object of the meeting was in part attained: an 
association was set on foot for aiding the unhappy 
men to recover the means of industrial occupation. 
But they did not ask for local self-government ; | 
they did not claim to be allowed to manage their 
own thieving in their own way; which is the claim 
that the boroughs put forward for the resident thief 
population, 

The actors have at least as just a claim upon 
public consideration as the ill-used community of 
whom we have been speaking. Why should they 
be ignored? That_is the question which they have 
asked through Mr. WensTer’s great meeting at 
the Adelphi Theatre. 
the charities; amongst other charities that of 


There is a proposal to reform 





ALLEYNE at Dulwich, hitherto appropriated by a 
| species of hereditary tea-party, has come under 
| revision; the property hasimmensely developed, and 
| the actors ask why in an improved distribution they 
; should not be admitted to the benefit of a charity 
| founded by oue of their order. The public meet- 

ing thought their claim just; and they must be 
| admitted. 

Nothing could be more graceful, nothing more 
| happy, than the presence of Mr. Dickens in the 
| chair at this meeting, convened to vindicate the 


which is the social religion of middle-class Eng- 
land, which is for ever foisting a spurious 
tronage upon independent efforts of self-help, and 
converting many a charitable institution into a 
paradise of flunkeys. Our readers will be at 
no loss to imagine with what pitiless wit Mr. 
Dickens, one of the hardest of hitters, de- 
nounced the results of this lord-loving pro 
pensity. No man has a better right to do so 
than Mr. Dickens, for among our men of letters 
no man more uncompromisingly Tepresents the 
true dignity and independence of his calling. Mr. 
Joun Forster followed on the same side with 
his usual Olympian suavity. That there was 
something to be said on the other side was evides--y 
when a genuine man of letters, and one so 
esteemed as Mr. Ropert Bett, rose to defend the 
status quo, which found another considerable apo- 
logist in Mr. Monckton Mitnes. Mr. Miygs 
stated with perfect fairness and temper what 
we believe to be weighty and sincere objections 
to a change in the constitution, and administration 
of the Literary Fund. The literary “ world,” like 
every other “ world,” has no doubt a tendeney to 
split into sets, and is not more free than 
other habitable world from petty jealousies 
enmities. It is, therefore, quite conceivable that 
a literary man in distress might shrink from ap- 
pealing to a committee composed of literary 
brethren; whilst he would have no hesitation m 
accepting assistance from a body of men far re 
moved from his own path in life. It is quite easy 
to imagine such a case; and Mr. MILnegs, as @ 
man of letters, of fortune, and of liberal sym 

was well qualified to state it as he did, with exeel 
lent taste and feeling. 

The preservative party in the Society den the 
analogy of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund. Thats 
a mutual institution, got up within the profession; 
the funds regularly distributed to easily-idental 
claimants, according to set rules. Not so the Lite- 





| just claims of the actors to the inheritance of an 
lactor’s charity. We all know how often to the 
| cause of charity Mr. Dickens has, in his own per- 
|son, dedicated the highest mastery of an art in 
which, were he not a CHAruLEs Dickens, he 
might himself have been a Davip GARRICK or an 
EpmMuUND Kean. The truth is that the national 
affection and esteem which make a_ household 
word of the name of the greatest of our living 
humourists are not more due to the delightful 
sway of his genius, than to the beneficent activity of 
a blameless life. Whenever his name shall be writ 
on marble (may the day be distant!) not only will 





| public; — whose aid is given for the occas, 


rary Fund, whose revenues are derived from the 


whether temporary or recurrent—whose help is 
be sought at all seasons—whose “charity” must 
be given with a secrecy that forefends social 

of caste, and with a tenderness that soothes mot 
fication. It must, therefore have a fixed habita- 
tion, to be found at all seasons; a secretary to 
for it the henefactor—a gentleman, not a common 
clerk. And, say these champions of the Funds 
present constitution, to copy the model of t 
Artist’s Fund, would be to attempt for literary men 
that kind of self-supporting Provident Society 
which has been so often attempted and never suc 





ceeded ; while it would certainly annihilate the 
Literary Fund, as it has been, and as it has 
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—— 
so long; sacrificing what we have, to attempt what 
we have never succeeded in attaining. ; 

The criminal record continues to be brisk and 
interesting, for we have plenty of events this week. 
The case of TALBOT versus TALBOT is before the 
House of Lords, and the appeal is attained which 
we have assisted in demanding. The inquest of 
Joun SADLEtR has elosed in a verdict of felo de 
se; and if he is not buried in a cross road, it will 
not be for any mercy shown to him by a commer- 
cial public, whose morals he has so gigantically 
outraged. The official inquiry into the fire of 
Covent-garden Theatre has brought forward the 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, March 10th. 


KARS. 
A BRIEF conversation took place in the House oF 
Lorps with reference to the Kars blue book; Earl 
MaLMEsBURY giving notice of his design of calling 
their Lordships’ attention to the correspondence after 
| the Easter recess; and the Earl of ELLENBoROUGH 
alluding to certain deficiencies in the correspondence, 
j and expressing a hope that they would be supplied by 
Government. 
LEASES AND SALES OF SETTLED ESTATES BILL. 
On the motion for going into committee on this 





int-blank declaration from the fireman, that the | bill, Lord Sr. Leonarps urged the Lord Chancellor 


conflagration had been’ planned ; 


and thus the|to delay it until the measure introduced into the 


flame of accusation, hitherto smoulderimg in the | House of Commons, transferring to the Court of 


form of rumour, has burst forth about the e 


the Wizard of the North. The inquest on Mrs. | 


Dove, at Leeds, is another chapter upon the 
domestic life of England. “ Ne 
man begins by poisoning his wife 


** Nemo repente ’’—no | 
There are pre- | 


ars of | Chancery the powers of the Encumbered Estates 


The two measures 
could not work concurrently, and it appeared to him 
| that, if the work of the Encumbered Estates Court 
in Ireland and the business created by the present 
ill in England were thrown on theCourt of Chancery, 


| Court, should be disposed of. 


liminaries to that process—thwartings, harshnesses, | that court would be overburdened and would break 


blows; for wife-beating, which Mr. Dittwyn has 
introduced a new bill to check, is not limited to the 
lower orders. And, disgusting as the Leeds tale is, 
no one of the witnesses appeared to be astonished 
by it. Why should they? 
astonished if wife-beating were a novelty, an excep- 
tion; but they are not. Mr. DitLwyn proposes 

ing as the sole effectual check upon brutes 
that beat women; but the proposal outrages the 
humanity of honourable members ! 





Tue Nationa Sunpay Leacue.—A large public 


meeting, consisting mostly of working men, but in- | 


cluding several women, was held on Monday evening 
at St. Martin's hall, Long-acre, to promote the ob- 


jects of the National Sunday League, and to lead to | 
the opening of the British Museum, &c., on Sundays. | 
Sir John Shelley was in the chair, and, after a few | 


remarks, introduced Mr. Joseph George, who moved 
the first resolution, to the effect that the meeting, 
while acknowledging the religious and tempor 
obligations to maintain the Sunday as a day of rest, 
devotion, and innocent enjoyment, viewed with deep 


They would have been | 


al Panmure (his uncle). 


| down altogether.—The Lorp CHancetior defended 
|the bill, which he said merely gave the Court of 
Chancery the power of enabling parties to dispense 
with the necessity of applying to Parliament for 
private acts. The cases were not so numerous as to 
justify apprehension that the Court of Chancery 
would be overworked.—The bill then went through 
committee, the report was received and the House 
adjourned. 


| 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
| In the Houss or Commons, Sir E. Botwer Lytton 
| gave notice that he would, after the Easter recess, 
call the attention of the House to the present state of 
the relations between the Government of this country 
and that of the United States of America in reference 
to Central America. 

MAJOR DOWBIGGIN. 

Lord Patmerston, in answer to a suggestion from 
Sir De Lacy Evans, put the House in possession of 
the words of the telegraphic message sent to General 
Simpson, in references to Mr. Dowbiggin, by Lord 
The message was—‘“ I recom- 

mend young Dowbiggin to your attention, if he is fit, 
{and you have a vacancy.” The second was from 


concern the attempts of organised bodies to shackle General Simpson :—* In the trenches last night, the 
it, and pledged itself to defend the right of the | Russians made a strong attack to regain the ceme- 


people to a free and rational enjoyment of the day. 


Walmsley, after ordering the band to play in Ken- 
sington-gardens on Sunday ; but he excused this in- 


lingss in not voting for the motion of Sir Joshua | 


| tery ; but we were prepared, and Captain Dowbiggin 


The speaker twitted Sir Benjamin Hall with unman- | and his party behaved admirably.” 


SUNDAY SHAVING AT OLDHAM. 
Sir Groner Grey, in reply to a question from Mr. 
| Murrovan, stated that the conviction of Joshua 


consistency by calling Sir Benjamin a mere minis- | Wolstencroft for shaving on Sunday had taken place 


terial hack. 


After the delivery of several other under an obsolete statute, which he thought it would 


speeches to the same effect, Charles Murray, a| at present be undesirable to attempt to amend. 


working man, moved, and James Baxendale, another 
artisan, seconded, an amendment in support of the 
present strict observance of the Sabbath, on the 
ground that the day of rest is a sacred appointment, 
and that the opening of public institutions would 
impose a large amount of extra labour on many indi- 
viduals. This amendment met with great opp sition, 
and the original motion was carried by an immense 
majority. 
to promote the opening of the British Museum, Na- 
tional Gallery, Crystal Palace, and similar institu- 


tions, on Sunday, was also carried, with only a few | 


dissentients; and, after a vote of thanks to the 
minority in the House of Commons, which supported 
the motion of Sir Joshua Walmsley, the meeting, 
Which was enthusiastic in favour of the objects of the 


League, separated.—The monthly report of this asso- | 
Gation states fhat meetings convened by the League | 


tad others in favour of its objects, have been held 


during the month at Bermon lsey, Soho, and the | 


Cowper-street. and Philpott-street Institutions. In 
the provinces, meetings have been held at Newcastle, 
Leicester, and Newport. Of meetings called in oppo- 
sition, the most important was that held in Ke ntish 
town, presided over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
where the opponents of the League were signally de- 


Another resolution, pledging the meeting | 


ST. PANCRAS WORKHOUSE. 
| Mr. Bovverisz, in answer to Sir Jonn PAKINGTON, 
mentioned that the guardians of St. Pancras, elected 
under the local act, were taking measures for improv- 
jing the state of matters in the workhouse. These 
measures would undergo his consideration. 
THE BAY ISLANDs, 

Mr. LaBoucnerg, in answer to Mr. MILNER Gipson, 
said that the Bay Islands had been erected into a 
| colony by a warrant dated March 20th, 1852. 

LOCAL DUES. 

Lord PatMeRsTon, in answer to Sir FREDERICK 
| THESIGER, mentioned that it was intended to amend 
Mr. Lowe's motion for a select committee to inquire 
into the question of local dues, so as to meet the views 
ofall parties. He read the motion in its amended 
shape, which included these additional words :— 
“And that the committee be instructed to inquire 
into the several matters referred to the royal commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the local charges on 
shipping in the ports of the United Kingdom, and in 
those of the islands of Jersey and Guernsey ; and that 
the committee do report their opinion thereon ; and 
that the report of those commissioners should be 
laid before the committee.” —Sir Frederick THESIGER 
expressed his willingness to accept the motion as 


feated, as also at Chelsea, Bermondsey, Islington, | @!tered. 


Parringdon-hall, Hackney, and in the Borough. In| 
provinces, at Dover, Huddersfield, and Durham, | 


THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA, 
Mr. Lavarp, in reply to a question from Lord 


€ opponents of the movement had been vigorously | Horiam, stated that it was his intention to postpone 


Met and defeated in public meetings. In the defeat 


until after Easter his motion relative to the conduct 


of Sir Joshua Walmsley’s motion, the committee of | Of the officers in the Crimea. 


the League feel bound to acknowledge the fruits of | 


t powerful organisation of the clerical bodies em- 


COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS POLICE BILL. 
Sir GeorGe Grey, in moving the second reading of 


~ lags os . 
ed against them, and now fully developed, and | this bill, entered into a very prolonged statement of 


: 


forces. In the full consciousness of much 

t before them, the committee rely upon the 
‘operation of their fellow members in perfecting 
that extension and organisation of the League which 
now their chief aim. ry 


Stieor.—An inquest was held on the body of Mr. 
ney Dunn, lately residing at Staines, who was 
A dead in a bath in Bath-street, Newgate-street 

verdict of “Accidental Death” was returned. 


; and arrange their own more numerous but scat- | “Sst the bill. 


1 
| 
| 
| 


they feel that much energy will be needed to col- | facts and arguments to remove the popular prejudice 
, ‘ He read various extracts from the | 
evidence taken before the Committee of that House, | 


upon whose report the bill was founded, which 


, | Showed the necessity of a general and uniform system 


of police, owing to the want of which crime is fostered, 
and great difficulties are thrown in the way of the 
detection of evil-doers. The provisions of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act showed that Parliament has 
the power of dealing, not only with the police of 
counties, but also of boroughs; and, as regards the 
charge of centralisation, it must be recollected that 


this isa question that concerns the whole com a 
and not particular localities. In many ra. 
meal are singularly insufficient in point of numbers. 

are eight boroughs with an aggregate 
tion of 32,500, in which there is tg Ane po 
in each for day and night duty. In twenty other 
boroughs, comprising a population of 82,000, only two 
policemen discharge the duties imposed by the act. In 
Ashton-under-Line, with a population of 30,000, there 
are only seventeen policemen. At Blackburn, there 
are only forty-six policemen to a population of 47,000 ; 
at Bolton, there are only twenty-seven policemen toa 
population of 61,000 ; at Oldham, there are but thirty- 
three policemen to 53,000 ; at Preston, there are 
thirty-seven policemen to 30,000 inhabitants. Then 
the police rules differ in various places, and in some 
are very objectionable. For instance, there are towns 
where the pay of the police is not by a fixed salary, 
but by fees—a system constantly exposing the poor 
man to extortion. But it had been objected by the 
boroughs that the effect of the sixth clause—empower- 
ing the Home Secretary to make rules for a 
ment, clothing, pay, &e., of the poliee—would be to 
throw a dangerous power into the hands of the 
ministry for the time being. However, that clause gave 
no greater power than had been exercised for the last 
fifteen years with respect to the county police, and 
nothing could exceed the harmony with which the 
system works, Still, ifthe House thought the powers 
granted too large, he would not object to conferring on 
Parliament that which he proposed to vest in the 
Home Secretary. With respect to the fifth clause, 
which, it was feared, would enable the Government to 
determine the duties of the police, he would propose 
the omission of the latter portion of the clause, and 
leave it to the local authorities to determine what 
duties the police should perform. With these modi- 
fications, he trusted the bill would be allowed to pass. 
—Mr. Cuar_es Forster, however, persisted in press- 
ing the amendment of which he had given notice, to 
defer the second reading for six months. This 
amendment was seconded by Captain Scopes, and 
the bill was also opposed by Sir G. Pe Sir 
Josuvua Watmstry, Colonel Saytu, Mr. W. J. Fox, 
Mr. HEeNLry (who said that the evidence taken before 
the committee of 1853 was very defective, and who 
quoted a large mass of statistics to show that counties 
having no rural police are more free from crime than 
those possessing a police), Mr. J. B. Smura, Mr, 
Dexepes, Mr. Muntz (who recommended the with- 
drawal of the bill), Mr. Barrow, Mr. Copperr, Mr. 
Kyiaut, and Mr. Haprie.p, all of whom conceived 
that the measure would introduce a despotic centrali- 
sation, and place too much power in the hands of the 
police. —On the other side, the measure was supported 
by Sir Henry Sraacey, Mr. Packs, Sir WittiaM HEaTE- 
ooTE (who, replying to the observations of Mr. Henley, 
said the real test of the necessity for this bill must 
be sought for in the amount of detected crime), Mr. 
Rice, Mr. Warner, and Mr. Cayney.—Sir Groroe 
Grey replied, and the House divided, when the 
amendment was negatived by 259 to 106, and the bill 
was read a second time. 

TRIAL OF OFFENCES BILL. 

On going into committee on this bill (which has 
arisen out of the application for changing the venue 
in the case of William Palmer), Mr, Whiteside objected 
to the power given to the Crown, in political as well 
as other cases, to remove the trial of the accused from 
one locality to another, and he therefore thoved 
the insertion of words, the effect of which was to 
| make all applications for changing the venue to the 
| Court and not to the judge, and to make them in all 
| cases with the consent of the accused person. If these 
| words were introduced, he had no objection to the 
| bill.—The Arrorney-GENERAL resisted this amend- 


| ment, and said that, as we do not live in the days of 
Judge Jeffreys, and as the judges act under a sense 
of public opinion, the House need be under no fear of 
| an undue exercise of the power granted by the bill. 
| Subsequently, however, he consented to a suggestion 
| by Mr. Hen ey, that the word “treason” should be 
struck out ; and with this amendment, together with 

verbal alterations in clauses 3, 4, 7, 8, and 16, and the 

omission of clause 30, which was negatived, tlie bill 

was agreed to. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANTES BILD. 

On the order of the day for going into committee 
| on this bill, Mr. Lows said that, in order to avoid the 
} objections which had been urged against the bill, he 
would, with the permission of the house, withdraw it 
in its present form, with the intention of introduci 
another measure upon the subject at a future day. 

Tuesday, March 11th. = 

CONTRACT MORTARS, 

In the Houser or Lorps, the Earl of Derpy, accord- 
ing to notice, asked Lord Panmure whether he was 
prepared to confirm a statement made by Mr. Mon- 
sell, the Clerk of the Ordnance, in the House of Com- 
mons, relative to frauds committed in a contract with 
the Ordnance Department for mortars; and, if those 
charges were true, to state the name of the firm 
guilty of deception in concealing the defects in the 
mortars supplied; also when, and by whom, the defects 

















were discovered ; whether they were discovered before 
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on 
an: en i e i whom 
on were supplied to punishment ?—Lord Seas 
admitted the accuracy of the statement, and said that 
the mortars were supplied by Messrs. Grissel. In one 
of them, which burst under the test, a piece of iron 
had been inserted behind the breech, so skilfully 
serewed in that the fraud was very difficult to 
detect. This led to an examination of the other 
four, which it was found had also been pieced with 
iron in the same manner, or were made of very de- 
fective metal. The firm had already been erased 
from the list of Government contractors ; but whe- 
ther,the Government had the power of proceeding 
— it by law was a point he had not yet been 
able to ascertain. 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS BILL. 


Lord StanLey oF ALDERLEY moved the second 
reading of this bill, the provisions of which are to be 
carried out chiefly through the organisation of the 
Poor Law Board. He quoted various authorities to 
show the necessity which exists, even in the interests 
of the farmers themselves, as well of the country at 
large, for obtaining accurate returns of the annual 
account of wheat sown, of produce gathered in, &c. 
Such a system already exists, and has been found to 
work well in various continental countries, and in 
Scotland and Ireland ; and it has been tried experi- 
mentally in one or two English counties, with varying 
success, great opposition having been offered by the 
farmers, who imagined that an inquisitorial attempt 
was being made to arrive at a knowledge of their 
affairs, which would be used hereafter, either by the 
Government for the purpose of increased taxation, or 
by the landlords with a view to raisingrents. Butno 
person of sound sense could for a moment think that 
any information obtained by Government by such 
means would be likely to lead to any such result, and 
tlie landlord who does not now possess a correct 
knowledge of the state of cultivation and the guorant| 





of stock wpon his farms must either be very ignorant 
himself, or be very ill served by his steward. That 
such statistics are particularly needed in England is | 
shown by the fact that the produce of wheat in the | 
county of Norfolk, according to Sir J. Walsham’s | 
estimate, is more than the wheat produce of the whole 
of Scotland, the excess being 1,291,373 bushels, and | 


Norfolk possessing 202,971 acres of wheat, to 168 216 | to in the question of Lord Ellenborough, stood thus: | 


|—Lord Stratford had written privately to General | 
Lord Duneannon, who objected to the compulsory | Williams requesting him to endeavour to obtain the 
jrelease of the Russian ladies taken prisoners by 
sufficient time for considering the measure.—Lord | 


in Scotland. 
powers given by the act, thought there had not been 


Dersy admitted the great importance of obtaining 
these returns—an importance with which he had been | 
so much impressed that, immediately after his ac- 
cession to power in-1852, he had commended the sub- | 
ject to the attention of the Duke of Richmond ; and | 
he agreed that compulsory powersare necessary. But | 
he thought the returns should be more simplified and | 
generalised, and he doubted whether the Poor Law | 
Boards would be found the best machinery by which | 
the system could be worked. He should prefer the | 
returns to be made to the petty sessions of each dis- | 
trict—Lord Cotcugster also supported the bill, | 
which was objected to with reference to some of its, 
details, by the Earl of Evtensorovan, the Earl of 
Harpwicke, and Lord Wynrorp. No serious op- | 
position, however, was offered, and the bill was read a | 
second time. 

The Commons did not meet in sufficient numbers to 
form a House, 

Wednesday, March 12th. 
REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

In the House or Commons, on the order for the 
second reading of this bill, some opposition was 
offered by Mr. Macurre, Mr. Bowyer, Mr. ADDERLEY, 
Mr. Kennepy, and Sir Starrorp Nortucors, on the 
ground that no provision was made for the separate 
education of Roman Catholic children, and that the 
schools would be used as instruments of proselytism. 
—Mr. DruMMonD was surprised at a Roman Catholic 
(he alluded to Mr. Maguire) objecting to proselytism ; 
but he added that he had no faith in reformatories, 
and he thought the only successful course with re- 
spect to juvenile criminals would be to place them in 
hulks at seaports for education for the army and 
navy.—Sir Grorce Grey, Mr. Brack, and the Lorp 
Apvocats defended the bill, which was read a second 
time. 

MUNICIPAL REFORM (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. Ewart moved the second reading of this bill, 
“to which the Lorp-ApvocaTE offered some objec- 
tions, and pledged himself, if the bill were withdrawn, 
to bring in a measure during the present session on 
be subject.—Mr. Ewart consented to withdraw the 

il’, 

BANKRUPTCY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
The Lorp Apvocatr, in moving the second read- 
ing of this measure, stated that its object was to con- 
idate the bar ym law in Scotland, not to import 
into that country the general principle of the ing: 
lish law. Provisions were likewise made, which, he 
believed, would render sequestration much more 
sati .—After a few words from Mr. ALex- 


ANDER Hastig, (approving of the measure), the bill 
was read a second time. 
PROTECTION OF WOMEN. 

Mr. Dittwrn moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the act 16th and 17th Victoria, for the better 
prevention and punishment of aggravated assaults 
upon women and children. It appears from returns 
that that act had not worked satisfactorily, and magis- 
trates had assured him that the power to inflict cor- 
poral punishment was necessary. He believed that 
the kind of punishment now inflicted had a tendency 
to prevent offenders being brought to justice, because 
the wife, by the imprisonment of her husband, had to 
choose betiveen starvation and the workhouse. What 
he proposed, therefore, was to repeal the act of 1853, 
re-enacting its provisions except the second clause, 
substituting for it one by which every person con- 
victed of an assault upon a woman or child, would 
be sentenced to a leas extent of imprisonment, but, 
during confinement, be once privately whipped.— 
After a brief discussion, leave was given. 


Thursday, March 13th. 
TORTURE IN INDIA. 


In the House or Lorps, the Earl of ALBERMARLE | 


laid on the table the resolutions he intends to move 
on the 14th of April, relating to the practice of tor- 
ture by the native officers of revenue and police in 
the presidency of Madras, 

THE TAKING OF KARS., 

In answer to certain inquiries made by Lord ELLEN« 
BOROUGH on a previous evening, and repeated by him 
on Thuisday, Lord WoprEHousE said that there was 
no letter from Lord Panmure stating that General 
Williams ought to have the direction of the supplies 
of the Turkish army, the word “Panmure” in the 
blue book being very probably a mistake for “Claren- 
don.” General Williams guaranteed the payment for 
supplies, referred to on Monday night by Lord Ellen- 
borough, on his own responsibility; no authority 
having been given to him to guarantee funds or sup- 
plies. The payment spoken of by the noble earl was 
made by Tahir Pacha, as appeared from an enclosure 
in the same despatch. The return of the time and 
manner of payment of the Turkish loan had been 
laid before the House of Commons, and could, of 
course, be laid before the House of Lords if required. 
The correspondence with regard to Schamyl, alluded 


Schamyl: to a letter written in consequence of this 
communication, Schamyl replied that before he had 
received the general's letter he had already set the 
ladies at liberty. There had been a correspondence 
with a view generally to obtain the co-operation of 
the Circassians in the war, but the Government was 
not in a position to produce it, as thereby individuals 
might be compromised.—After some further observa- 


tions by Lord ELLENBoRovUGH (who objected to the | 


Government's disinclination to state the number of 
troops recently employed against Sebastopol), the 
subject dropped. 

MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 

The Earl of St. Germans laid on the table a bill on 

marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, explaining that 
it differed in an important point from the bill on the 
same subject he had introduced in 1852. 
. The Mutiny Bit, the Marine Mutiny Butt, the 
‘ConsoLipatepD Funp Britt, and the Drainacg Act 
ADVANCEMENT BILt, were read a third time and 
passed. 

Lord BrovcHamM moved four new resolutions, in 
addition to those he submitted last week, on JUDICIAL 
STATISTICS; and they were laid on the table. 

EDUCATION BILL. 

In answer to the Earl of Saarressury, Earl Gran- 
VILLE stated that the Government would not for the 
present press its Education Bill, as it was desirable to 
afford time for the consideration of the resolutions 
recently moved by Lord John Russell on the subject. 

The House then adjourned. 

ATTACK ON THE REDAN. 

In the House or Commons, Mr. FreENcu gave 
notice for Friday to ask whether any official inquiry 
had been ordered as to the causes which had led to 
the failure of our troops in the attack on the Redan 
on the 8th of September last. 

METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT. 

A conversation of some interest arose upon a 
question put by Lord CHeEtsga, whether the Ar- 
TORNEY-GENERAL had not given it as his opinion that, 
under the Metropolis Local Management Act, all ex- 
isting vestries are superseded, and their powers trans- 
ferred to the vestries constituted under that act.—The 
ATrorNEY-GENERAL admitted that such was his 
opinion; but he added that grave doubts exist upon 
the question. 

PRUSSIA AND THE CONFERENCES. 

Mr. DisraEtt put a question to Lord PatMersTon 
as to whether it was true that Prussia had been in- 
vited to join the Conferences at Paris ; that the invi- 
tation had been accepted ; and that the Prime Minis- 








ter of Prussia was about to assume the duty of nego- 


tiator—Lord PaLMerston declined, under 
circumstances, to answer the questions. 
THE NAPIER AND GRAHAM QUARREL, 

Sir Cuartes Narier brought on his motion for 
“a select committee to inquire into the operations of 
the British fleet in the Baltic in the years 1854.5” 
He said that the long and loud complaints of the 
inactivity of the fleet at the commencement of the 
war obliged him, as a matter of justice to himself, to 
show that the fault was not his. He had served at 
sea for fifty-six years, under four sovereigns, had com- 
manded fleets and armies, and thought he had done 
his duty fairly and justly and in a slap-dash manner 
and the only slur that was thrown upon him wag by 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir jens, 
Graham). He then entered into a statement of 
his case, in which he simply recapitulated 
assertions which he has already given to the world in 
various forms, and which have appeared 80 often ip 
these columns, that they need not be here repeated 
The reading of private letters he justified by saying 
they were necessary to his defence, and that 
related to public matters. — After a short pai 
Adwiral Watcotr remarked that, as no member 
| seemed ready to second the motion, he would do go 
as he never saw a brother officer adrift without throw. 
ing out a tow-rope to him. In no ungenerous spirit 
did he say that, whatever feeling of disappointment 
may be in the mind of the gallant Admiral, or the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, both had incurred it, 
The fleet was not sufficiently equipped for the service 
in hand. 

Sir Cuartes Woop deprecated the reading of private 
letters—a practice which would have a detrimental 
effect on the public service; and, believing that no 
case had been made out for the appointment of a 
committee, he resisted the motion. 

Sir James Grawam then replied. Personally, he 
should be very glad if the committee were appointed, 
as he desired the whole case to be investigated; but 
he agreed with Sir Charles Wood that the appoint 
ment would be injudicious. The reading of his private 
letters by Sir Charles Napier was a breach of trust; 


existing 





but, having been done, it would necessitate his read 
| ing extracts from the gallant Admiral’s replies, 
| and it would be for the writer to object if 
jhe thought fit. [Sir Cuantes Narrer: “Read 
everything.”] He had hesitated in appointing 
Sir Charles to the command of the fleet, on account 
of age, for the gallant Admiral had himself declared, 
in pamphlets, letters, evidence before committees, &, 
that an officer above sixty is unfit for the command 
of a fleet, and he was certainly past that age, He 
had spoken to the House in high terms of the captains 
under him in the Baltic ; but there were letters in his 
(Sir James’s) possession, in which Sir Charles gave 
very decided opinions of the unfitness for command 
of some of them, though they were in fact first-rate 
officers. Sir James read a correspondence connected 
with the appointment of Sir Charles Napier to the 
command, from which it appeared that he was dis 
tinctly advised of the means to be placed at his dis- 
posal, and warned that, “ without good will and hearty 
concurrence, the Board of Admiralty and the com- 
mander of the Baltic fleet could not work well to- 
gether.” By reference to dates, Sir James showed 
that, if the Admiral had made a personal reconnait 
sance of Sweaborg in June, 1854, instead of resting 
satisfied with secondary evidence, it might have been 
possible to have sent out the gun and mortar 
boats which, at the close of the season, he re 
commended as the result of the personal recom 
naissance he made in September. It was the ab- 
sence of this early reconnaissance which caused much 
of the ill-feeling which sprung up between the 
gallant Admiral and the Admiralty. With regard 
to the attack on Bomarsund, he showed by the Ad- 
miral’s letters that he did ask for a force of 10,000 men. 
The disagreement between Sir Charles and General 
Jones was nothing new. It had a parallel in the 
quarrel which took place between Admiral Vernon 
and General Wentworth, on the occasion of the siege 
of Carthagena. Lord Stanhope, speaking of Admiral 
Vernon, said :—“ He was undoubtedly a good officer, 
so far as courage, enterprise, and experience, can con 
stitute that character; but he was harsh and haughty 
to his inferiors, untoward with his equals, mutinous 
and railing to all placed above him in authority. 
(Loud laughter.) The*character given of him by 
Horace Walpole is, that he was an unwise, brawling 
Admiral, whose reputation was greater than his cou 
rage, and whose courage was far greater than his skill. 
(Renewed laughter.) Unfortunately, these quarre! 
between admirals and generals were not unfrequent m 
the naval and military annals of the country. 
ferring to the question of ships attacking stone walls, 
Sir James read some published letters of Sir Charles 
Napier to Lord Palmerston, in 1838, in which the 
writer says that “ few know what ships can do, when 
well placed against stone walls.” Sir James con: 
cluded by saying :—“The hon. and gallant Admiral 
accuses me of treason. If that is his opinion, this dis- 
cussion ought not to stop here. (Hear, hear.) 1 have 
confronted him this evening. Iam ready to confront 
him anywhere ; and I defy him to prove the accus® 
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tions which he has this night scattered with so much 
recklessness about him.” * 

ADMIRAL BERKELEY, in opposing the motion, im- 
puted to Sir Charles Napier mismanagement at Acre, 
the credit of the victory at which place he said wes 
due to Sir Robert Stopford. Sir Charles was a man 
of ungovernable temper, and therefore unfit to govern 
others ; and his plea that he wanted proper charts, 
and other information with respect to the Baltic, was 
preposterous, as his successor had used the same 
charts, and the Baltic had been much more traversed 
and was less dangerous than the Black Sea, though 
the commander there did not make complaints of 
peril, which showed the difference between the 
strength of his nerves and those of Sir Charles. It 
had transpired, from the correspondence that had 
taken place, that the hon. and gallant Admiral had 
every disinclination to enter the Gulf of Finland, and 
that, when in, he had every disposition to get out again 
as fast as possible. In fact, he was heard to say, with 
more force and truth than dignity or self-possession, 
“What a d— — old fool I was to come into this in- 
fernal hole ? 
me here again.” (Great laughter.) 

Captain ScopeLL, Mr. Muntz, and Mr. Matis, 
spoke in favour of Sir Charles Napier; Mr. Bernat 


’ 


OsBorneE defended the Admiralty ; and Sir Cuarues | 
| 


Narter, feeling satisfied that the country would see 
that he had been unfairly used, withdrew his motion. 
He defended his conduct at Acre, and, in replying to 
James Graham, observed :—“ The right hon. baronet 
had said that if he (Sir Charles) had reconnoitered 
Sweaborg in May, all the appliances could have been 
sent out to him in time to attack Sweaborg that sum- 
mer; but how could he have done this when he was 
not at Hango till the 2nd of June? Sir James Gra 
ham charged him with being unwilling to enter the 
Gulf of Finland, but how could this be so when, 
although with twelve sail of the line under his com- 
mand, he only went in with seven ships in order to 
tempt the Russians out to fight him? On the 30th 
of May, when it was said that he had shown un- 
willingness to attack Sweaborg, he had never even 
seen the place, and all he knew of it was from a 
plan which he had obtained from a Swedish officer of 
engineers.” 
ry ’ Tr 
THE WAR. 

As the first result of the armistice, a line of neutral 
ground, limited by the Tchernaya, has been traced 
between the Allies and the Russian army. ‘T'yphus 
has burst forth among the latter, and Count Pahlen 
has been carried off; but the English troops are 
singularly healthy. 

An order to suspend hostilities has been for- 
warded to Omar Pacha and Selim Pacha. Omar 
Pacha has arrived at Trebizond, on his way to 


Constantinople, to give an account of his conduct. 
The Allies are constructing wooden huts on both 








banks of the Bosphorus for their troops, and Eng- | 


lish engineers are laying out a camp on the Asiatic 
coast. The Presse d’Orient publishes a letter from 
Tiflis of the 17th ult., announcing that seventeen 
Turkish Generals had been sent to Moscow. 

The English Government has resolved to rein- 
force by several ships of the line the blockading 
squadron at Kiel, limited at first to two frigates 
and four corvettes. These letters state that several 
liners, which are to be placed under Commodore 
Watson’s orders, are daily expected at Kiel. 


WAR MISCELLANEA. 

Generar Coprineton reviewed forty-six battalions 
on the 24th ult. on Telegraph Hill overlooking the 
valley of the Tchernaya. Marshal Pelissier was 
present, and expressed himself in terms of great com- 

iment on the appearance of the English troops, who 

ed in magnificent order. The day was extremely 


GENERAL WILLIAMS is said to be convalescent. 

A Saor at tue Press.—A General Order, dated 
February 25th, says :—‘ The notice of the Commander 
of the Forces has been brought to the publication in a 


Rewspaper, by a correspondent at Kertch, of minute | 


details of lines and works, strength of garrisons, and 
Various military arrangements—all, however old and 
Incorrect they may be, published for our enemies, 
under the supposition that such things are necessary 

the interest or amusement of the people of England. 


The people of England have more common sense. 


do not want to see the interests of the army be- 

= ap by the thoughtless activity of a correspondent, 

or by the wish of any one else to see himself in print. 

¢ Commander of the Forces has referred General 

Vivian to the details published from the district he 

commands, He authorises him to arrest the individual 

tnd send him away at once, unless he has reason to 
that such folly will not be repeated.” 

Baxtic.—The news that Russian ships of war 

forth from Sweaborg is formally contra- 

dicted inn interchange of electric despatehes 

between Berlin and St. Petersburg. The English 


If ever I get out you shall never catch | 


steamers Samson, Pylades, Faleon, and Harrier, left 
—n last Saturday, and proceeded to the south- 
ward. 

Heavta oF THe Army.—The extraordinarily good 
health of the army is mentioned by Dr. Hall in his 
report, dated February 26th, in which he records that 
“no death from disease has occurred during the week. 
I believe one or two deaths from accidents took place 
out of hospital; but for an army of this strength on 
service in the field, to have lost no man by disease 
for a whole week, is a remarkable circumstance : and 
when it is taken into consideration that only fourteen 
men have died in three weeks, little need be said 
about the character of the diseases that have been 
prevalent in camp: and, as the ratio of sick to well 
is only four-and-a-quarter per cent., the sanitary 
condition of the army may fairly, I think, be pro- 
nounced satisfactory. In the Third Division in camp, 
no man has died for twenty-eight days, out of a 
| strength of 6,450; and in the Light Division no death 
| has occurred for a fortnight, out of a strength of 
| 6,460. ‘This favourable state of things does not, I am 
sorry to say, apply to the Land Transport, in which 
| there is still a considerable amount of sickness 

amongst the young lads who have been sent out of 
late.” 

| Enetisa Travers wits Russta.—We read in the 
| Prussian eorrespondence of the Times :—“ A letter I 
| have lately received from Hamburg informs me that, 
weeks back, our representative there, 





| some few 
Colonel Hodges, was led to make various representa- 
tions to the Senate of the quantities of ammunition 
| that left that neutral port for Russia. In the course 
| of the examination that these reclamations gave rise 
| to, I am informed it turned out that these supplies 
had in most instances been shipped thither from 
England for that purpose. For instance, two houses 
in England had shipped to Hamburg two cargoes of 
lead, three of saltpetre, and eleven of sulphur. The 
parties implicated in the affair are described to me as 
standing very high in England, and among them a 
Member of Parliament.” 


THE PEACE. 
| Tue reported admission of Prussia to the Confe- 
|rences—a report which Lord Paimerston, “in his 
| place,” will neither admit nor deny—is almost the 
} only fact connected with the Peace Parliament that 
has reached us this week. It is supposed to betoken 
the near approach of peace ; for Pruasia, it is thought, 
would surely not be allowed to discuss, but only to 


j 


| sign. 

oo Gortschakoff is going to St. Petersburg to 
|take part in the deliberations relative to the diplo- 
|matic attitude to be taken by Russia after the con- 
clusion of peace. M. de Titoff, Russian Ambassador 
|at Stuttgart, is summoned to St. Petersburg for the 
| same purpose. 
| 

DINNER AT THE MANSION HOUSE TO THE 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 

| Tue Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, being desirous 
| to pay a mark of respect to Mr. Buchanan previous to 
| his departure for his native country, entertained him 
at the Mansion House on Tuesday. Several members 
of Parliament and persons cf high standing were 
present. After a complimentary speech from the 
| Lord Mayor, Mr. Buchanan said :—‘‘My Lord Mayor, 
| ladies and gentlemen,—lI receive with profound and 
| grateful feelings this testimonial from the present 
company of the regard in which they hold my country, 
for I do not attribute it to myself. I can say, however, 
in all truth and sincerity, that Ishall ever preserve a 
grateful memory of the kindness which I have in- 
| variably received in England. I have yet to meet the 
| English gentleman who has not treated me as if I had 
| been a countryman of his own. (Cheers.) I sa 

nothing of the ladies, because I ought not to a 
of them, although they are the fairest part of the 
creation. I shall carry home with me every sort of 
grateful feeling towards the people of this country, 
among whom I have never felt myself a stranger. 
Speaking the same language, having read the same 
books, having had intercourse with a kindred free 
people, I have always spoken my sentiments freely 
and respectfully in every society in which I have 
been ; I have invariably found that an English gentle- 
man treated me kindly, and if we differed in opinion 
we have had a fair argument, and we have always 
parted in peace and friendship. With regard to the 
two countries, what a dreadful misfortune it would 
be to the whole human race if they should ever again 
be involved in war! (Hear, hear.) How it would 
injure and throw back the cause of civilisation and of 
human liberty! (Hear, hear.) How it would delight 
the despots of the earth to find these two nations 
destroying themselves, and in that way destroying 
every hoped-for progress to mankind! (Cheers.) I 
hold that there can be no political slavery where 
the English language is the language of the country. 
(Renewed cheers.) It is impossible ; and so far from 
there being any jealousy, so far from its being proper 
that there should be any jealousy in either country as 
to the honest and fair extension of the frontiers of 
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either, it ought to be considered a blessing to mankind 
that they should have the 0; of 

their freedom and liberal institutions over all the 
unsettled parts of the earth. (Cheers.) I am sorry 
to say that, with all these feelings and sentiments 
from the first separation of the two countries, there 
has unfortunaty always been a group of unsettled 
questions. There is a cloud now im over 
their relations ; but I trust in God, and I believe, that 
that cloud will be speedily dissipated, and that the 
sunshine of peace and friendship will become more 
and more bright between the two countries until all 
the dissensions which ever existed between them shall 
have passed away, and shall only live in history as a 
record of the folly of two peoples who could for a mo- 
ment suppose it possible to engage in a fratricidal war. 
(Loud cheers.) 1 thank you again for the cordial man- 
ner in which you have responded to the proposal 
my health, and I beg to assure you that I shall ever 
regard my residence in England as one of the bright 
periods of my life.” (Cheers.) 


THE LITERARY FUND. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Corporation of the 
Literary Fund was held on Wedn , at the house 
of the Society, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, Mr. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, M.P.,.in the chair. A 
number of literary men attended. Mr. C. W. Di 
moved—* That, whereas during the eleven years, 








from 1844 to 1854, both inclusive, the cost of assist- 
ing 477 applicants to the Literary Fund amounted to 
£5,601 18s. 7d. (exclusive of collector’s poundage, ad- 
vertisements, and expenses attending the anniv 
dinner) ; and whereas the cost of assisti 024 app 
cants to the Artists’ General Benevolent d, 
the same eleven years, amounted to £994 4s, 10d. (also 
exclusive of collector’s poundage, advertisements, and 
expenses attending the anniversary dinner) ; this 
meeting is of opinion that the expenses of inj 
the Literary Fund are unreasonable, and that a grea 
change must be e in the ini ion of its 
affairs.” Mr. Dilke enlarged on these facts, and 
quoted some others of a similar tendency, coupling 
his statements with the expression of a hope that the 
members of the general committee, whose conduct 
was called in question, would exercise a little delicacy 
and refrain from voting on this occasion. Absurd as 
| the charter was in many respects by which the Soci 
| was incorporated, it never could have been 
| that the managing committee should meet for the 
purpose of approving their own conduct.—The mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Bryan Waller Proctor (the 
well-known “ Cornwall”), and was op 
| Mr. Robert Bell, who said that Mr. Dilke’s pro: 
to exclude the members of the Committee was more 
novel than just. He contended that there was an 
essential difference between the Artists’ Fund and the 
Literary Fund, inasmuch as artists are better known 
than literary men, and consequently their claims do 
not require to be investigated with that careful pre- 
cision which is necessary in the case of authors. 
Moreover, the assisting 477 applicants to the Literary 
Fund, from 1844 to 1854 inclusive, did not represent 
the t of busi which had been transacted 
by the executive committee in that interval, for 
had, in point of fact, in those eleven years in 
gated and decided 688 applications. The amount of 
business devolving on the Literary Fund, Mr. Bell 
contended, was ten times larger than that transacted 
by the Artists’ Fund. 

Mr. Dickens said he gathered from Mr. Bell’s ad- 
dress that the committee found themselves in the 
painful condition of not expending enough in the ad- 
ministration of this fund, and would speedily 
themselves to the task of expending more. (No, 
no/) In regard to the house, it was a matter beyond 
all doubt that the fund subscribed with reference to 
a house was to be applied to a use to which the house 
in which the corporation was now located had never 

et been applied. (Hear, hear.) With respect to 

. Bell’s endeavour to remove the Artists’ Fund 
from the ground of analogy which it unquestionabl 
occupied in reference to this fund by reason of their 
continually relieving the same person, he begged to 
say that Mr. Bell knew perfectly well, as he, 
(Mr. Dickens) knew perfectly well, that it’ was 
the business of this fund, over and over in, to 
relieve the same person. (Hear, hear.) He had in 
his hand the report for 1855, and he found that, out 
of forty-eight cases, thirty were cases which had been 
relieved from time to time over and over 
(Mr. Bell: “ In every case of a second relief the case 
is a second time investigated.”] He (Mr. Dickens) 
could only oppose to that assertion his own experience 
when he was a member of the committee. He had 
again and again known persons reliéved on their re- 
newed applications, without further inquiry. (Hear, 
hear.) He would separate the question from its de- 
tails, It seemed to be regarded by the committee as 
rather a model sort of thing than otherwise that they 


should expend £40 of other people’s money in 
away £100. In case pg won R be any ind 
tioned spirits present might disposed 
what the principle was that could necessitate that 
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gpl of expeniinns te maeit the answer. 
He went, -last June, to that hi genteel place, 
Willis’s-rooms, to attend a i meeting of 


for the absence of the 
ge damage of the female sex, he found 
very much like Almack’s in the morning. (A 
laugh.) The ball was ed_ by nothing less than a 
uis, who walked paar a minuet with very 
great decorum. (Zaughter.) After that, a member 
of the House of Commons gracefully took the floor— 
a mere commoner unfortunately, but a gentleman 
highly connected. To him succeeded a distinguished 
lord, the son of another distinguished lord, and to 
him a bishop; and the minor church stood up with 
the stock-exchange and the bar, and so on. (Laughter.) 
Now, it was in those things—it was in being stu- 
diously genteel, in keeping up a fine appearance—it 
was in the vulgar, common, social vice of holding on 
to great connexions at any price—that the money of 
the fund was expended. (Cheers. He remem- 
bered at a recent anniversary festival of the society 
a distinguished literary man who occupied the chair 
saying, towards the small hours, that he felt very much 
like the servant in plush who was permitted to sweep 
the stage when there were no more great people to 
come on. (A Jaugh.) He (Mr. Dickens) felt like 
a kind of Rip Van Winkle reversed, who had gone to 
sleep backwards and woke again—(a laugh)—to find 
this Literary Fund surrounded with adjuncts and 
associations from which he earnestly wished to see it 
emancipated. That Bloomsbury-house, in which the 
Fund carried on its business, was part of the same 
show. No man on earth could tell that meeting why 
it was necessary to have a house in which to hold a 
few meetings of the Committee of the Literary Fund 
in the year, when no such accommodation was ever 
necessary for the Artists’ Fund. As to the officer to 
whom allusion had been made (Mr. Blewitt, the 
secretary), he would make bold to say that the asser- 
tion that his services were absolutely necessary in 
making inquiry into the cases of applicants for assist- 
ance from the fund, was a preposterous pretence, and 


: 


that working literary men, managing their own | 


affairs, would have a much better knowledge of those 
affairs than could ever be attained by any committee. 
(Hear hear.) He asserted, too, that the secrecy to 
which this society laid claim as one of its greatest 
attributes was not observed in practice, and that the 


mames of its most deserving applicants were to | 


numbers of people perfectly well known.—Mr. John 
Forster spoke to the same effect. 

Mr. Blackmore contended that the administration 
of the fund simply by literary men would be likely to 
introduce a holeand-corner spirit, and that needy 


authors would prefer to bring their wants before | 


noblemen and gentlemen rather than before their own 
brethren.—Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., expressed the 
same opinion, and reproved Mr. Dickens for his an- 
tagonism to the society and for his sneers at the 

tronage bestowed by the aristocracy. He might 
aes to remind the meeting that the list the 
Opposition propounded last year as the council of the 
society was composed almost entirely of lords and 
right honourables. (A laugh.) With respect to the 
house in which the society was located, he would put 
it to Mr. Dickens to say whether, amid the competi- 
tion of so many new societies, it was not an advan- 
tage to an institution like that to have “ a local habi- 
tation and a name?’ Mr. Dickens had made this 
somewhat of a personal question as it affected the 
secretary, Mr. Blewitt. (Mr. Dickens denied that he 
had done so.) 

Finally, an amendment, proposed by Mr. Murray, 
of Albemarle-street, approving of the constitution and 
management of the society, was carried by 51 votes 
against 30 in favour of Mr. Dilke’s resolution. 





THE ALLEYNE CHARITY. 


A GENERAL meeting of members of the dramatic profes- 
sion, literary men and others, was held on Thursday in 
the Adelphi Theatre, to take into consideration the 
necessity of immediately presenting a memorial to 
the Charity Commissioners, praying that in the revi- 
sion of the funds of Dulwich College, founded by 
Edward Alleyne, the actor, the claims of the mem- 
bers of the dramatic profession might be considered. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Dickens, who, after a 
sketch of the life of Alleyne, proceeded :—* When 
his ashes had lain two hundred years under the 
chapel of the Dulwich institution, a certain useful 
and very much needed public body, called the Charity 
Commissioners, found that this endowment was 
extremely rich and capable of great extension; which 

ion they recommended to the Legislature. (Hear, 
hear.) And here uprises another famous actor and 
theatrical of our time, true to his trust, 
and, always keeping within the proposed exten- 
sion, prays that. one-fourth of its benefit may 
be extended to poor players of both sexes, and 
to the children of poor players. 
To array against the very moderate supposition that 
the founder of Dulwich in the great act of his 
life, did not at once give go-by to all the sym- 
~athies and associations of his whole existence, we 


THE LEADER. 


have one diabolical anecdote and one remarkable fact. 
(Laughter.) To dispose of the diabolical anecdote, 
first, it may be sufficient to mention (and it is an old 
Puritan idea)-that, on one occasion, when Alleyne 
played the ‘ Devil,’ he found on the stage with him a 
genuine devil, which apparition so terrified him that 
he immediately retired from the stage, and, as an ex- 
piation for ever having belonged to it, founded God’s 
Gift of Dulwich College. (Laughter.) Now, there is 
no reason whatever for believing that he ever played 
the ‘ Devil’ at all; and, indeed, I find an angel’s suit 
among the list of his wardrobe. (Laughter.) But, as 
the story has been told by an old gentleman who 
wrote a charming old book about devils who went in 
and out of old wainscoting with a melodious twang, 
perhaps, under these circumstances, we may, without 
disrespect to this particular devil, get rid of him with 
a melodious twang of general consent. (Laughter.) 
The remarkable fact is of moreimportance. It is this 
—that, in the original gift, Edward Alleyne limited the 
gift to the inhabitants of certain parishes, including 
his own. These parishes expressly included the 
very districts above others, in which the actors 
of the time habitually resided. Not to weary 
you with names of persons and dates, I will 
simply state that the books of his own parish 
are still in existence, and we find in them the names 
of the thoroughly well-known actors who were rated 
to the relief of the poor, and the two names highest 
rated were those of Edward Alleyne and William 
Shakspeare. (Hear, hear.)} Surely we can hardly 





have better corroboration of the intentions of 
the founder in naming these districts. Add 
to this, the first successor of Edward Alleyne 
was himself an actor, and there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that two of the original officers of the charity 
were also actors. Add to this, that, at every period 
| of his life, Edward Alleyne never forgot the actor, or 
| was forgotten by him, or ceased to be remembered 
| for his fame asan actor. Two years after he com- 
| menced building the college, he forgave a debt of £200 
| to a company of actors at one blow. I 








among is papers a letter from a poor actor, who wrote 
| tohim thus :—‘Mr, Allyn, I commend my love and 
| humble duty to you, giving you thanks for your great 
| boon bestowed upon me in my sickness when I was 
in great want—God bless you for it.’ Lord Bacon 
writes of the college and its founder, the actor—‘ I like 
well.’ (Hear, hear.) Alleyne himself writes to the 
former possessor of that ground on which the college 
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ground of the Half Moon public-house wich 
A few observations on the } me pnitien Lavage 
made by Mr. Keeley, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Harley, Mr. 
Robert Bell, Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. T. P. Cooke. Siz 
Joseph Paxton, M.P., Mr. Creswick, and Mr. Wigan . 
agd resolutions in accordance with the design o: the 
meeting (including a proposition for a memorial to 
the Home ) were carried unanimously, 

Mr. Kimtry, who stated that he was one of a com: 
mittee of the parishioners of Camberwell appointed to 
inquire into the subject, said that the parish to which 
he belonged would not in any way oppose the present 
movement.—A gentleman named Farmer, who stated 
that he was one of the poor scholars of the charity, 
contended that the proposed scheme was not in 
harmony with the intentions of the founder, and 
posed an amendment to one of the resolutions, to that 
effect, which was lost, no one having been found to 
support it but the seconder. ; 


— 





THE DESTRUCTION OF COVENT-GARDEN 
THEATRE. 

AN inquest into this lamentable occurrence has been 
held at the Piazza Hotel, Covent-garden, by Mr, 
Bedford, the Westminster coroner, and a jury. From 
the evidence received on the first day (Tuesday), it 
appeared that Mr. Palmer, head gasman at the th 

discovered the fire just as “God save the Q ° 
was being struck up. “I saw through the cracks in 


| the flooring of the carpenter’s shop,” he states in his 


evidence, “something resembling a transparency on 
a starry night. I immediately becatne almost speech. 
less, and I fell back and said to Mr. Anderson, ‘The 
place is on fire. He said, ‘Oh, hush! Nonsense! 
and then, looking up himself, he exclaimed, ‘ Good 
God ! the place is all on fire. For your life's sake, 
get out of it.’ Custles, the fireman, then ran towards 
a brother fireman, named Butler, and shouted, ‘Bill, 
the house is on fire!’ The two immediately went up 


| to the carpenters’ shop at the top of the house, and 


find also } 


well that Allyn playeth at the last act of his life so | 


| now stands, and in which his remains now rest, who | 


| had taunted him, as a mean soul might, with his 
| former pursuit—‘ That I was a player I cannot deny, 

and Iam sure I will not. (Cheers.) 
living were honest, and with the poor abilities where- 
| with God blest me, I was able to do something for 
myself, my relations, and my friends : many of them 
living at this day will not refuse to own what they 
|owed me. Therefore I am not ashamed’ (Loud 


| 
| cheers.) 


and a great injury to the memory of so manly a 


his face against the road by which he came. 


(Hear, 
hear.) 


I venture to say that, in all biography, there 


and greatness of soul being guilty of so base an action. 
(Hear, hear.) Edward Alleyne never was. The 
industry of my friend Mr. John 
shows us what he was in his habits as he lived, 
and it is easy in his secluded life at Dulwich to trace 
the many pleasant tendings of his feet to the old 
path, and his many delightful tendings to his old 
occupation. (Hear, hear.) When he went from 
Dulwich to London on horseback, he rode witha page 
behind him, and loved to dine at the theatrical ordi- 
nary and surround himself with old familliar faces. 
(Hear hear.) We are told, too, that on Twelfth- 
night he always had a play performed at the college. 
Late in life, his theatre was burned down, and he 
applied himself with energy to its reconstruction. 
The manuscript of one of his own parts has been 
found, ages after he is dead, and everything in and 
about him testifies to the truth and fidelity of his 
simple heart. The gracious presence I observe in the 
boxes reminds me that last night, when I was _ re- 
freshing my memory with the perusal of his good 
life, [had one uneasy doubt about him. I believe 
that one of his stipulations was, that the fellows of 
his college should be single men. This appeared to 
meto be uncomfortable. (Laughter.) I soon found, 
however, that his intention was to console and 
recompense them for their miserable solitude, inas- 
much as he had a wife of hisown to whom he was 
tenderly attached, and whom he was accustomed to 
address by the endearing epithet of ‘mouse.’ 
(Laughter.) And when that grisly cat, which is our 
common foe, dispatched her, he provided him- 
self with another mouse with all convenient speed.” 
Mr. Benjamin Webster then briefly addressed the 
meeting in behalf of extending the application of the 
, and mentioned that until recently the stone 





that covered Alleyne’s grave was lying in the skittle- 


My means of 


is not an instance of any man of honest self-reliance | 


| performances. 
Payne Collier, | 


saw a large heap of fire burning on the left hand side. 
The smoke was suffocating, and they retreated— 
Castles tumbling down some of the stairs from the 
stupefying effects of the vapour. This witness being 
asked by the coroner if he could account for the 
origin of the fire, answered, “I really must say I 
think the means were taken there to do it.” Being 
further asked if he meant that the theatre was seton 
fire, he said, ‘‘ Yes.” He stated, as his reasons for 
this belief (which he afterwards admitted was a mere 
suspicion) that the smoke was peculiar—not like 
common burning smoke—and that the time wag re. 
markable, all the firemen being then employed on the 
stage in getting the people out. There were some 


iron gas fittings in the carpenter's shop, but they had 
| not been used since Christmas, and the gas was turned 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, it would be a | 
grievous wrong to the writer of these noble words, | 


off from them. Mr, Sloman, the machinist, however, 
had perceived a very strong smell of gas in this room, 
as well as in other parts of the theatre, and had re 
peatedly and earnestly called attention to it. The 
great chandelier was suspended immediately under 


| the carpenter's shop, and was lighted through a hole 


nature, to suppose him capable of having spurned | 
down the ladder by which he had risen, or setting | 


in the floor, from which the gas jets were about tenor 
eleven feet distant; but the witnesses denied that 
the floor of the shop was ever dangerously heated in 
this way. Three firemen were always on duty at 
night ; and it was their business to go round every 


| hour—but not, added the witness Castles, during the 


On the night of the fire, the last time 
Castles was in the carpenter's shop was between seven 


| and eight o’clock, at which time there was no fire. 


| 





He shut the door on leaving, but found it open when 
he went up, on discovering the fire. In reply tos 
question as to whether he had not felt it his duty on 
that night, there being a bal masque, to go round very 
frequently, he said, “ We were generally on the move, 
and we considered it our duty to be where we thought 
there was most danger, among the people, who were 
throwing their cigars and fusees about in every part 
the theatre.” 

The inquiry was adjourned. 

We have received a circular from Mr. Albano 
architect of the late theatre, correcting some errors, 
with respect to his building operations, which had 
found circulation in the press,though but one of them 
was admitted into our own columns. Mr. Albano 
(who furnishes some very interesting details) objects 
to the word “ remodelling,” contending, with justice, 
that he entirely rebuilt the audience part of the house, 
together with various other parts, such as saloons, 
offices, staircases, &c. This was effected in little more 
than four months, by means of working night 
day, and employing three gangs of workmen. “ 
published statements as to the cost of my works,” say8 
Mr. Albano, ‘‘ have been very erroneous, varying, 
they do, from £40,000 to £75,000. The whole cost 
of the works, building, painting, &c., was under 
£23,000 ; besides this sam, £4,000 was expended for 
fixtures, chandelier (which I had converted from the 
old one at the trifling expense of £350), gas fittings, 
looking-glasses, carpeting and furnishing most gor 
geously her Majesty’s apartments, boxes, saloons, 
artistes’ rooms, &c. The insinuation that ‘ bond tim- 
ber'seems to have been introduced, or left in the walls 
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i toa extent than was 
ts vod ddeundss flat . ediation, = I tye 
not insert a single inch of bond tim r, but ex- 
pao the whole tiers of bond timber which had 
originally been inserted in the main walls. So strongly 
aid I feel on this point, that I considered it to be a 
duty to give the profession the benefit of my Sgt 
ence on the danger of using this material. - 
dressed a paper to the Institution of Civil on yen | 
with a drawing of the main wall as constructed, an 
specimens of the bond timber, which was read at one 
of the meetings in May, 1847, in proof of which I beg 
to extract a few lines. I stated that the bond tim er 





had failed, and that in taking down the old vaults at 
thirteen feet from the foundation, I found a tier of 
Memel bond timber; 12 x 6 had been introduced | 
into the main walls all round, which externally ap- | 
merely to have shrunk, but on examination | 
ved to be not only useless, but perfectly decayed. | 
Df this there were five tiers up to the level of the | 
ceiling, the whole of which, amounting to above 2,000 | 
feet, I directed to be removed in small lengths, as the | 
work , and filled up with brick and Roman 
cement to consolidate the wall. I found, also, that | 
the timber lintels above the doors were rotten, and I | 
had recourse to York stone lintels; and flat arches, | 
qith relieving arches above them, were necessary, | 
which was a work of great extra labour and expense. 
I may add, to strengthen the work, and as a precau- | 
tion against fire, as far as practicable, I introduced in | 
its construction above 2,000 cwt. of cast and wrought- | 
iron.” 
Fire at Drury-Lane Tueatre.—A fire was dis- | 
covered in Drury-lane Theatre on the evening of | 
Friday week during the performances. The locality 
was precisely the same as that where the conflagration 
which has destroyed Covent-garden was first dis- 
covered; but the flames were speedily extinguished, | 
without the audience knowing of their existence. An | 
inquiry was instituted by Mr. E. T. Smith, with the | 
assistance of Mr. Braidwood ; but the result has not | 
been made public. It is stated, however, that the 
cause of the fire was the lodging of a piece of lighted 
wadding, discharged from a gun in the first piece, | 
am. the “flies”—a fruitful cause of fires at thea- | 
tres, having led to the destruction of the former | 
Covent-garden, and of the famous “Globe Theatre”’ | 
of thereign of James I. The conflagration which 
destroyed the latter building was caused, according | 
to the statement of Sir Henry Wotton, by the wad- 
aig from the cannon discharved in “Henrv VIII” | 
supposed to be Shakspeare’s play of that name. | 


OUR CIVILISATION. | 
| 
| 





SLOW POISONING NEAR LEEDS. 

IF any one were asked to mention the most prominent 
feature of the present times, he would be forced to 
answer “Slow Poisoning.” That awful crime has 
developed itself within the last few months in various 
parts of the kingdom, showing that the disease is 
general, and not confined to particular localities ; and | 
the neighbourhood of Leeds has now to be added to } 
the catalogue. 
Mr. William Dove is a gentleman of independent | 
means living at Burley, near Leeds. He is eight-and- 
twenty years of age, and report says he has led an | 
irregular life; but, three years and a-half ago, he 
married. He is stated to have used his wife with 
t brutality ; often coming home drunk, beating | 
er, threatening to “do” for her, and on one occasion, 
saying he would give hera pill that would settle her. 
On another occasion, he menaced her with a carving | 
knife, and once he beat her until she fainted. In con- | 
sequence of these circumstances, Mrs. Dove requested 
her servant girl, in case of her death, to take steps 

towards having a post mortem examination made. 
ut a month ago, his wife fell ill, and was 
attended by a medical man, who found her suffer- 
ing from functional disorder of the stomach and of 
the nervous system, of a slight character, but there 
was no organic disease. It was not long, however, 
ore more serious symptoms manifested them- 
selves. On Saturday, the 23rd of February, a Mrs, 
Kisher went to Mrs. Dove’s house to perform the do- | 
mestic work. She arrived at the house about noon, and | 
found Mrs. Dove apparently quite well (though this | 
Was after she had been attended for nervous disorder), 
andcleaning the knob of the door. She went to church 
on the following morning, and even on Monday, 
at breakfast, seemed perfectly well. After breakfast, 
the and Mrs. Fisher proceeded about some house- 
hold work, when Mrs. Dove suddenly complained of 
feeling ill. She spoke of a strange sensation in her 





| washed out the glass, saying, “I always wash it out, 


had taken the draught, she observed, “ Oh, dear, it is 


| your pocket, Mrs. Witham, that you can give me ?” 





saying “they felt very curious—she scarcely 
how they felt.” Rapidly she grew worse; her | 
d was called, and she was put to bed. Then | 
“sued symptoms of a very alarming and unusual 
character. “She plRin said Mrs Fisher, in| 
giving her evidence before the coroner, “to start, 
Fup, and twitch about the bed while the attack was 
her. Her legs were stiff, her head was thrown 





ver, and there was a convulsive motion of the whole 
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body. She could not bear touching, for, even if I 
touched the bedclothes, she quite jumped and started. 
Even walking across the floor would sometimes cause 
her to jumpand start. The twitches were interrupted 
by brief intervals of quiet, and then recommenced, 
particularly when she offered to stir, or when we were 
walking about the room or touching the bed.” When 
first apprised of the attack, Mr. Dove asked a neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Witham, to come in; which she did. 
She witnessed all the symptoms described by Mrs. 
Fisher, and assisted in applying remedies to the 
sufferer. Mrs. Dove refused to drink anything 
cold, and putting any cold liquid to her mouth 
brought on the twitches. When these ensued, she 
threw back her head, and grasped the hands of her 
attendants convulsively. Mr. Dove went for medical 
assistance, and returned with a gentleman, who found 
the sufferer still in great pain, but not so bad as she 
had been, and in about two or three hours the fit left 
her. On Tuesday, the 26th ult., she was better; on 
Wednesday, she was again attacked with twitches, 
and was ill for eight or nine hours. On Thursday 
and Friday, the fits recurred, with greater intensity 
each time. On all these occasions, it appeared that 
Mrs. Fisher and Mra. Witham were present, with the 
consent and at the desire of Mr. Dove. “The attack 
was 80 severe,” according to the testimony of Mrs. 
Fisher, “ that her body was frequently lifted up from 
the bed. Her inside at that time made a very peculiar 
noise, and her breathing was also very bad. I did not 
observe how her eyes appeared. She was quite sen- 
sible, and when she had a little recovered she said, 
‘1 thought it was all over with me.’ I stayed in the 
room until two o’clock on Saturday morning. Mr. 
Dove was there all the time, appeared very much 
frightened, and wished me to call in Mrs. Witham, 
but I could not make that lady hear.” (Mrs. Witham 
had been present at an earlier part of the evening.) 
“TI only knocked at the chamber wall, the houses of 
Mr. Dove and Mr. Witham adjoining each other. Mr. 
Dove appeared quite alarmed and frightened. He did 
not request me to go for Mrs. Witham, nor did he 
say anything about going for Mr. Morley, the surgeon. 
About one o'clock, the symptoms appeared to abate 
I stayed with her until two o’clock, and then went to 
bed. She appeared sensible on that occasion, although 
she could not speak when the fits were on.” 

These alarming attacks reached their climax on the 











night of Saturday, March Ist, when the patient died. In 
the middle of that day she appeared to be better. 
Between seven and eight o’clock, Mr. Dove went in to | 
lars. Withama, ana askea u aa WOU suay win 018 
wife while he went to Leeds. She consented; and, 
about eight o'clock, in her presence, Mr. Dove gave 
his wife some medicine from a bottle which Mr. 
Morley, the surgeon, had sent. The medicine was of 
a dark colour. After it had been taken, Mr. Dove 


as the medicine is very nasty stuff.” It appears that 
at that time he was not quite sober. The medicines | 
were generally administered by him. When Mrs. Dove 


very disagreeable and very hot.” 


Shortly afterwards, 
she said, “ It’s very bitter. 


Have you anything in 





Mrs. Witham gave her a lozenge; and, in about a| 
quarter of an hour, Mr. Dove administered to his 
wife, at her request, some peppermint water, and then 
left the house. Mrs. Dove exclaimed, in a few | 
minutes, that shebelieved another attack was coming 


| on, and she asked Mrs. Witham to hold her back. Her | 


back was arched inwards, and the twitches again 
came on. She seized Mrs. Witham with one hand, | 
and Mrs. Wood, another attendant, with the other, | 
grasping the hand of each so tightly that they 
found it impossible to withdraw from the grip. Her | 
eyes were contracted; she could not see; and her 
features were distorted. The feet were arched out- 
wards, and a rattling az of mucus was heard in the 
throat. She made a noise so dreadful and loud, that, 
according to Mrs. Fisher, she could be heard in the 
farthest part of the house. “The screams were like 
a child’s screams.’ She appeared desirous of swallow- 
ing liquid, but could not, her teeth being clenched 
together. In the midst of these convulsions she 
exclaimed, “‘ Off the bed !”’ and the women, who were 
sitting on the bed, got off; but, on finding the ejacu- 
lation repeated, they understood her to wish that they 
would lift her off. This, however, they found 
they could not do, owing to her weight. About 
ten o’clock, Mr. Dove came in, but went out again for 
medical assistance. To Mr. Morley he expressed a 
wish for further medical advice ; and that gentleman 
therefore brought Dr. Hobson. Before leaving for 
the sick house, the two medical gentlemen had a con- 
versation with Mr. Dove at Mr, Morley’s house, when 
Mr. Dove said, “Mr. Morley, if my wife should die, 
she has a particular objection to being dissected. She 
bas a very strong objection (he repeated this in 
different forms) to being dissected, and it must not 
be done.” On arriving at the house, Mrs. Dove was 


no more. Her husband entered the room and sat on 
the bed. He was excited, and was crying, and he 


exclaimed, “ Oh, Mrs. Witham, what must I do!” 
On Mr. Dove's return from Leeds, his wife had ex- 





pressed at the length of time he had t 
gone, ‘o which. he replied, “I can’t go to deste 
in five minutes,’ remarked, “ You | 
tonight” "He as cre *T Sl Afterward 
e answ ~ 

observed to Mrs. Witham, “I thought you were 
going at five o'clock.” “4 

Mr. Morley bad been attending Mrs. Dove since the 
27th of last December, and the spasmodic 
jerkings which he observed to hysteria; but they did 
not give way to the medicines he administered, as 
would have done had his conjecture been right. On 
Wednesday, the 27th of February, he suggested a 
consultation with some other medical man, “ partly,’’ 
as he stated at the inquest, “ because the case seemed 
anomalous, and partly because Mr. Dove expressed a 
fear that his wife would not recover.” To this sug- 
gestion he received a reply contained in the subjoined 
note :— 

“ Dear Sir,—Mrs. Dove tells me she hasfentire con- 
fidence in you, and she thinks that it would be 
to needless expense to have any one else. Don’t be 
deceived—I have entire confidence. Will yoube kind 
enough to speak to Mrs. Dove to-morrow on religion ? 
for she says she wants some person to take her by the 
hand, as she feels herself a sinner. 


“Tam, dear Sir, yours rs ully, 
“Waoitam Dove.” 


Mr. Morley subgequently suspected the presence of 
strychnine, but did not feel assured of it, 

*revious to the violent attacks, asuspicious incident 
occurred. On Saturday, the 23rd of February, either 
Mr. Dove or his sister, Miss Dove, brought Mrs. Dove 
some jelly, which she said was nasty stuff, and 
tasted bitter. She asked her husband if he had 
put anything into the jelly; and he answered, “ Yes, 
I have put some of the medicine in it,” to which she 
rejoined that it was very unkind of him to do so, She 
was sucking an orange, to take the flavour out of her 
mouth, and she said that that was bitter too. “ You 
don’t think,” said her husband, “that I have put any- 
thing in the orange too?” She replied, “Ido not 
you have.” Mrs, Witham and Mrs. Fisher were pre- 
sent on this occasion, and the latter, having tasted the 
jelly, said it was as bitter as aloes. Mr. Dove sub- 
sequently said he had put in the medicine for a joke. 
After Mrs. Dove's death, her husband was seen to 
empty down the sink the remains of the medicine 
which his wife had been taking. In the course of the 
illness, some effervescing moe was put by him into 
the medicine. Mr. Morley desired to see the body 
alter death, but was refused. 

A post-mortem examination has been made 
Messrs. Morley and Nunneley; the result being the 
discovery of strychnine in sufficient quantities to cause 
death. The opinion of those gentlemen, emphati 
expressed at the inquest, was that death resulted from 
that poison. It appears that Mr. Dove obtained some 
strychnine from the surgery of Mr. Morley, under the 
pretext of poisoning a cat; and a cat killed in this 
manner was found at the house. 

About a month ago, Mr. Dove went to the surgery 
of Mr. Morley, and began talking about Palmer's case. 
He said he believed strychnine could not be detected 
after death. Mr. Elletson, Mr. Morley’s assistant, 
said he thought it could; and mentioned some of the 
tests. Mr. Dove then asked the effects of _——— 
on man, and was shown a passage in Pereira’s “ 
Medica,” describing those effects. He appeared to 
read this, and afterwards said that his house was in- 
fested with cats, and asked for some strychnine to 
destroy them. Mr. Elletson gave him about ten 
grains, wrapped up in white foolscap paper, on which 






| the assistant wrote the word “ poison,” adding @ 
| Verbal caution not to let the packet lie about. See 


ing a bottle of antimony, Mr. Dove remarked that 
that was the poison Palmer used. Hé6 called again in 
about a week ; said he had killed one cat, and asked 
for some more poison to kill another—a portion 
of that which he had previously bought having been 
washed away by the rain. Mr. Elletson supplied him 
with about five grains more, and, at Mr. Dove’s own 
request, wrote “ poison” on the packet, To one of 
Mr. Morley’s surgery boys, Mr. Dove observed, “I 
believe they can test all minerals and vegetables but 
strychnine ;” and the youth replied, “ They can test 
that. Mr. Morley tested it in the stomach of a young 
woman.” On another occasion, Mr. Dove sald toa 
pupil of Mr. Morley, “If my wife were to die, would 
there be a coroner’s inquest; or would the coroner re- 
quire an examination?’ Mr, Morley had a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Dove on the Thursday following the 
wife’s death, at the house of Mr. Dove’s mother, who 
was present. According to Mr. Morley’s statement to 
the coroner's jury, “ the accused said, ‘I wish to know 
Mr. Morley, what you have found? He also men- 
tioned poison, and I think he added, ‘ Have you found 
poison ’ but during the conversation he mentioned 
poison. I replied, ‘We have rot yet finished our 
analysis, and I cannot give an opinion, but I cannot ~ 
say we have found any natural disease to aecount for 
death. Neither he nor I mentioned strychnine, he 
having procured some at my surgery.’ He said, ‘Do 
you, Mr. Morley, suspect me of poisoning? Do you, 
think I could be so cruel?’ I said, ‘My suspicions 
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examination.’. Again he said, ‘Can you suspect me 
I said, ‘How could I? I do suspect an accident 
might have happened.’ He then said, ‘Should I have 
done it openly if I meant to poison? Should I have 
come to your surgery for poison? Should I have 
talked about it to others? naming, I think, his mo- 
Then the conversation closed with a repeated 
request that I would let him know the result.” 

wo months ago, Mr. Dove went to the house of 
Mr. Harrison, a dentist, and, having listened to a report 
of Palmer’s case, which was read to him, said, “ Could 
you get me, or make me, any strychnine?’ Mr. 
Harrison replied, “Not for the world.” Mr. Dove 
rejoined, “ Well, I can get some.” After his wife’s 
death, he said to Mr. Harrison, “Can they detect a 
grain and a-half of strychnine, or a grain?’ “ What !” 
said Mr. Harrison, “ have you really given your wife 
any?’ He answered, “No, but I got some of Mr. 
Morley’s man to poisona cat with, and some may 
have been spilt, and she may have got some.” 

Mrs, Fisher, on her examination on the third day 
of the inquest, exhibited great hesitation in answering 
some of the questions, and attributed it to the num- 
ber of people and the heat of the court confusing her. 
Mr. Barret, Dove’s counsel, said it had been asserted 
that Mrs. Fisher had been tampere@ with by the ac- | 
cused; but he affirmed that this was impossible. | 
The inquest was adjourned till Monday. 





A MEETING OF TICKET-OF-LEAVE MEN. 


regaining his liberty, than to return to London, where 
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he had been first transported, and where, being a 
marked man and well known to the police, and having 
no character to offer as a security to any employer, he 
would never find work, but must go back to thieving 
to save himself from starvation. (Applause.) When 
released he had £6 12s. in his pocket, and when 
he got to Southampton the officer of the penal esta- 
blishment, in whose company he was, kindly offered 
him a drop of brandy. He took a little, which, as he 
had not tasted spirits for four years before, imme- 
diately got into his head, so that, with the help of a 
glass or two more afterwards, he became quite intoxi- 
cated, and spent all his money the same night, and 
not only so, but got locked up into the bargain. 
(Laughter.) At least, if he did not spend it all himself, 
somebody else assisted him to spend it. (Renewed 
laughter.) Arriving in London without a farthing, 
and without a friend in the world, with no prospect 
of employment, and with no one, if he wanteda meal, 
to say, “Here it is for you,” what was a man to do ? 
Before he could bring himself to thieve, he walked the 
streets in a vain search for work for three months, 
until he wore out two pairs of shoes, and grew 
emaciated from having nothing better to eat than a 
bit of bread and a herring. In this desperate state of 
things, he met with his old associates, and for a period 
of two months he did very well as far as money went, 
for he made £5 or £6 a-week. This, however, was 
earned by practices which he sincerely dishked; but 
then, if the public would not allow him to make £1 
by honester means, what was a man to do? 

The dislike to religious ceremonials was exhibited 
by another speaker, a dwarfish young costermonger, 





AGATHERING of amost remarkable and interesting cha- 
racter, as exhibiting one of the social evils from which 
“our civilisation” is daily languishing, took place at 
the National Hall, Holborn, on Wednesday evening, 
when Mr. Henry Mayhew, author of “ London Labour 
and the London Poor,” convened a meeting of ticket- 
of-leave men, in order that the public might learn 
from their own lips the difficulties with which they 
have to struggle in endeavouring to work their way 
back to an honest mode of livelihood. About fifty | 
members of the body were present. They were ad- | 
mitted on presenting their tickets-of-leave, and were | 
required on entrance to fill up the columns of a re- 

gister, setting forth their ages, their occupations, the | 
offences for which they were last convicted, their | 
sentences, and the amount of instruction they had | 
severally received. From the information thus col- 

lected, Ke Gppoais kav viy tuiee vud of the fifty pre- 
sent were above the age of forty, the large majority 
ranging between eighteen and thirty-five, the highest 


age of all being sixty-eight; that they consisted of | man in London had seen more trouble than he had. 


labourers, hawkers, costermongers, blacksmiths, shoc- | 
makers, carpenters, and other handicraftsmen ; that | 
their‘previous punishments varied from two years to | 
fouiteen* years’ transportation ; and that more than 

one half of them had been educated either at day- | 
schools or Sunday-schools. Suspeeting that the men | 
would be unwilling to attend if the police presented | 
themselves either in the hall or at its entrance, Mr. 
Mayhew took the precaution to apply beforehand to 
the Metropolitan Commissioners on the subject. The 


to them, and not a solitary constable was permitted | 
to overawe the meeting. 

Mr. Mayhew introduced the proceedings by a 
speech, in which he said that he had trusted and tried 


many ticket-of-leave men in various ways, afd had | has been charged at the Marylebone police-office with 
never been wronged to the extent of a farthing by | an attack on Mr. William Paltridge, in the Edgware- 


them,- He thought the ticket-of-leave system an 


| allowed him on leaving Gibraltar was stopped to pay 


| the men that he would endeavour to form a commit- 


| esiablishing a society and raising a fund for their en- 
authorities at once aceeded to the request thus made | couragement. 


| derly character, then quietly dispersed. 


excellent one, but the men had many difficulties to | 


conténd With, and society ought to aid them. In this 
respect, he thought, street-trading would afford a 
good outlet for their industry, requiring no certificate 
of character from those who embarked in it, for all 
that they wanted was a little stock-money to start 
with. Mr. Mayhew, after a few more remarks, in- 
vited the men to express their own opinions on the 
subject. 

The first to answer this summons was a young man 
of neat and comparatively respectable appearance, who 
seemed to be known to the rest by the name of 
“Peter.” With great fluency and remarkable pro- 
priety of expression, he proceeded to narrate his own 
past career. Having, he said, been transported for 
seven years he was sent, to Millbank prison where he 
was put to the tailoring business. Being fond of 
books, he was enabled while there to improve his 
previous education,and even began to“ tackle” algebra. 
After the lapse of fourteen months, he went to Ports- 
mouth, where he was employed in wheeling barrows 
from morning to night. During the whole of his con- 
finement, his perpetual source of anxiety was what 
was to become of him when he should be liberated. 
He applied for counsel and encouragement to the 
chaplain, but that gentleman refused to do anything 
for him unless he became a communicant, a thing 
which he was obliged conscientiously to decline. He 
succeeded better with the second of the 
prison, who was a man of more liberal than his 
nae ge and he frequently expressed to him his 

ears that no other resource was open to him, on 


who, while in prison at Portsmouth, was pressed to 
take the Sacrement; “but, not liking to play the 
hypocrite, he refused.” He had been married rather 
more than a year ; but his trade for the last six weeks 
had been very low, and he had only just managed to 
“ erack a crust;” but, “please God, he would never 
go back again to thieving.” This announcement was 
received with cheers. 

An elderly man, who described himself as a dock- 
labourer, said he had been convicted of robbery at 
the Old Bailey, and sentenced to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation, although entirely innocent. He had been 
sent to Millbank, to Woolwich, and to Gibraltar, and 
at the latter place was subjected to the harshest 
treatment. Flogging went on there from before dawn 
till late atnight. £2 10s. out of the sum of £4 14s. 6d. 


his passage home. he laa worked fur hiteen or six- 
teen months at the docks, but he was now out of 
work, and did not know how to get a living. No 


The next speaker, a blacksmith, afflicted with lame- 
ness, then narrated his experience, bitterly inveighing 
against brutalities which, he alleged, were practised 
at the Dartmoor Penal Establishment, where, he 
added, the rankling sense of injustice rendered the 
reformation of the inmates impossible. 

Mr. Mayhew closed the proceedings by informing 


tee of philanthropic gentlemen with the view of 


This singular meeting, which was of the most or- 





Garotte Roppery.—A man named Henry Thomas 
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The result was that a deficiency to the amount 
£4,000 was discovered. This amount Will not be _< 
patienee as there a> sureties, who will be 
responsible. The salary of Mr. Garrard was £700 per 
annum, and up to the present time he has borne an 
unsullied character for integrity. Some financial 
difficulties in which one of his sons has lately 
involved are currently spoken of as the cause of the 
misappropriation of the city funds. 

“THE SrinKING FuND” AND THE NationaL Depr.— 
William West, an elderly man, is now under 
at the Southwark police-office, charged with obtaini 
money from various persons under pretence of bej 
an officer of the Court of Chancery and the Crown 
Office, and of offering to recover certain ke, 
The victims belonged for the most part to the Working 
classes ; and in several instances the man said 
unless the property were recovered within a few days, it 
would go to “the sinking fund,” or to pay off the 
national debt. At one place, he said that he was sent 
by “Lord ‘Clarendon, the High Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ;” at another house he got his tea, as wel] 
as five-and-sixpence.—A similar case of imposture hag 
been brought before the Clerkenwell i 
where a man has been committed for trial, 
with obtaining money under pretences of being a 
police inspector, appointed to inquire into the condi. 
tion of water-closets. 

CHARGE OF Persury.—Mr. Nolduritt, a Custom. 
house agent, has been examined before the Lambeth 
police-magistrate on a charge of wilful and corry 
perjury. The charge arose from the denial on 
part of Mr. Nolduritt, in an action brought against 
him in August last by the London and County. Bank 
on a bill of exchange for £500, that the endorsement 
on the bill was in his handwriting, and the assertion 
that the endorsement was therefore a forgery. A 
verdict was in consequence given for Mr. Nolduritt, 
On the same trial, Mr. George Brooke swore that, on 
presenting the bill to the plaintiffs, discount was re- 
fused for it until another name was added to the en- 
dorser’s, and he went to Mr. Nolduritt, and in his 
presence that gentleman wrote the endorsement to the 
bill which he now repudiates. The evidence of com- 
petent persons has been taken before the magistrate, 
to show that the signature is identical with that of 
the accused, and the case has been remanded. 

A Reticious TH1eF.—James Monkford, a shopman 
in the service of a cheesemonger at Walworth, has 
been sentenced to three months at the treadmill in 
Wandsworth House of Correction, for plundering his 
master of a considerable amount of casa. it app 
that the young man was of a “ pious” turn, havinga 
high character for morality and religion, to the ex. 
tent of being considered a perfect saint among hig 
devout acquaintance. He was a constant attendant 
at chapel, and was a teacher in a Sunday-school. 

Tue Inquest ON Mr. Sapierrn, M.P. —The 
adjourned inquest was resumed on Tuesday, when no 
additional evidence was brought forward, with the ex- 
ception of a statement made by Mr. Manning, Coroner 
of the Queen’s Household, that, after having made 
inquiries, he could not ascertain that there were 
documents forged by the deceased, besides that whi 
was mentioned on the previous occasion. After an ela- 
borate charge from the Coroner, Mr. Wakley, the 
jury retired for about half an hour, and then brought 
in a verdict of felode se. The,body had already been 
buried in Highgate Cemetery, the service being per- 





road between eleven and twelve o'clock. Mr. Paltridge 
was nearly strangled by two men, one of whom has 
escaped. An attempt was made to rob him, but he 
only lost a few halfpence and a pill-box he was 


formed by a Roman Catholic clergyman. 

ALLEGED Forgery or A DirLoma.—Henry Fred- 
erick Hodson, of Cradley Heath, who has been for 
some time practising as a surgeon, has been committed 


| for trial on a charge of forging a diploma of the Col 


lege of Surgeons. 
A Ficut In THE Darx.—Several robberies of lead 





carrying. The timely arrival of a gentleman, who 
attacked the ruffians with his stick, causing them to | 
fly, saved the life of the victim. Thomas, who was | 
stopped by a policeman, was remanded.—Another | 
highway robbery, accompanied by murderous violence, 
has been committed on the person of Mr. Thomas | 
Gougee, in North-terrace, on the borders of ‘the 
Victoria-park, about half past twelve at night. The 
prisoner, who is a ticket-of-leave man, was committed 
for trial. 

LEGALity oF CARD-SHARPING ON BoarD STEAMERS. 
—It appears that the Woolwich steamers have been 
recently infested by several card-sharpera, who in- 
trude upon the passengers on deck and in the cabins, 
and induce them to make bets, which of course they 
lose. A French gentleman, on public grounds, gave 
one of these rascals into custody a few days since ; 
but the magistrate before whom he was brought said 
the practice was only illegal in public houses or public 
places, and he did not think a steamer could be called 
either. The accused was therefore discharged. 

A DeravLtTer IN THE BristoL Corroration.—A 
serious defalcation has been discovered in the accounts 
of Mr. Thomas Garrard, who for half a century has 
filled the offices of chamberlain and treasurer to the 
Bristol Corporation. The discovery of this fact was 
purely accidental. Mr. Garrard being ill, it was 
found ni during his absence to make some in- 











quiries at the bank at which he kept his accounts, 


and other fittings having recently taken place in 
gardens of houses in Chelsea, a policeman in 
clothes was set to watch. About half-past three 
o'clock in the morning, while everything around was 
very still and quiet, he heard acough. He went to 
the top of the street, scaled a wall four feet high, and 
walked quietly through a number of gardens, until, 
from one of the walls, he saw a man in a yard standing 
close to a water-butt. The policeman took out his 
truncheon, and, jumping over the wall into the yard 
seized the man by the collar, and asked him what he 
was doing there. The other replied, “I am right 
enough,” when the officer observed, he would see 
about that, and, thrusting his hand into the stranger's 
breast pocket, drew out a brass tap, and told him 
that he had been there to get that, and must go with 
him to the station. The constable then removed him 
from the yard, and had to climb over a wall with him, 
upon the top of which there were some railings. He 
had succeeded in placing him on the wall, and was 
making a spring to get up himself, when he was sud- 
denly checked by a clothes-line, which he had 
not observed, and the man, availing himself of the 
circumstance, seized him at the moment, and 
both fell on a dustheap. A desperate struggle ens 
and the policeman was so severely injured that he was 
sent on the following day to the oapital. By the aid 
of another policeman, the ruffian was secured, and 
has now been committed for trial. 
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An Aprorr Tier.—James Simpson, a coster- 
monger, has been found guilty at the Middlesex Ses- 
sions of stealing a portmanteau from the roof of a cab 
while the vehicle was being driven along the streets. 
He was seen to climb up bebind, and to pull down 
the portmanteau, with which he made off, but was 
pursued and captured. He was sentenced to fifteen 
months’ hard labour. ; 

MurpEr 1x Hastixas Gaor.—aA gaoler of the pri- 
son at Hastings was murdered last Monday by one of 
the prisoners confined there. The gaoler lived in the 
prison, together with his son and daughter-in-law, and 
at seven o'clock on Monday morning, when the son, 
who is a carpenter, had gone out to work, John Mur- 
dock, the murderer, after having previously locked 
up the son’s wife, tried to break out of the gaol. 
Being stopped by Wellen, the turnkey, a fierce 
struggle ensued between the two men, which was ter- 
minated by the strangulation of the gaoler. The pri- 
soner then succeeded in making his escape over the 
wall of the gaol-yard, In course of the afternoon of 
the same day, Murdock was seen by two boys 
crouching in a ditch in a field near the town. Sus- 

ting him by his appearance to be the murderer, 
owing toa description which had been published after 
his escape, the boys gave chase to the man, who ran 
away on seeing them. Several other people joined in 
the pursuit, and Murdock was ultimately captured at 
aspot near the railway station. He had been con- 
fined in Hastings gaol, together with another man, 
and the two were awaiting their trial at the next 
sessions, on a charge of pocket-picking. During their 
imprisonment, they made a statement to some of the 
officials accusing a third man, named Young (who 
had been brought up with them for the same offence 
as‘that which they had committed, but who was dis- 
charged) of uttering false money. Young was there- 
fore again apprehended, but, for want of sufficient 
evidence, was discharged a second time. It is sup- 

that this was nothing else than a stratagem, 

in order to enable the three men to concoct a scheme 

by which Murdock and his companion might escape 

x Young’s release. The murdered man was about 

seventy years of age. Murdock has been committed 

for trial on a verdict of Wilful Murder by the coro- 
ner’s jury. 

A Cuup Burnt sy its GranpMoTHER.—An infant 
child has been burned to death at a little village near 
Malton. It was born about the latter end of last 
month, while the mother was living with her parents, 
and was not above a day or two old when the grand- 
mother, after first seeking to kill the child by burying 
it, burnt it in the house fire. The police superinten- 
dent, being informed of the occurrence, went to the 
house, and, having found in the ashpit some calcined 
bones, the only remains of the infant, took both the 
mother and grandmother into custody. It afterwards 
transpired that the mother was desirous to conceal | 
the birth of her child from her father, in consequence | 
of some violent denunciations which he had made | 
when she was confined once before. Both she and 
her mother were committed for trial at the York | 








AMERICA. 

Mn. Mason, on the 25th ult., submitted to the 
Senate his resolution, requesting the President, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to communi- | 
cate to the Senate all the correspondence which may | 
have taken place between the American Government | 
and that of Great Britain, regarding the enlistment | 
question. Mr. Cass agreed with the opinions ex- 

7 Mr. Mason, and would not hesitate to say, 
never saw a statement so utterly contrary to fact | 

as that of Lord Clarendon. The complicity of the 
English Government, with the acts of its agents, he | 
conceived was not capable of a successful denial. Mr. 
Crittenden thought the English Government had | 
made sufficient apology, and nothing further could | 
be demanded. After much further debate, Mr. | 
Mason's resolution was adopted. The Washington | 
correspondent of the Boston Courier says, it is under- 
stood that Mr. Crampton will be dismissed. The 
papers relating to the enlistment question have since 
been published in the English papers. They contain 
a recapitulation, with the illustration of the original 
documents, of the whole dispute. 

_ Some particulars with respect to the Central Ame- 
Tican question are given in the Washington corre- 
spondence of the New, York Herald, where we read:— 
“The first offer of arbitration was made a long time 
before the death of the Emperor Nicholas, and oc- 
curred in this wise:—Lord Clarendon and Mr. Bu- 
. were in conversation, when Lord Clarendon 
mid, that, if there was a difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the treaty, they would refer it for arbitration 
to some third Power. Mr. Buchanan replied, ‘ Weil, 
tefer it; but whom on God’s earth shall we refer it to? 
e only Power in the world to whom we could refer 

in whose integrity and independence we should 
ve confidence, is the Emperor Nicholas. You 
ve chosen to go to war with the only man to 
arbitration the United States could safely 

it, and now how can we refer it?’ 





The New York commercial accounts state that the 
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European intelligence by the Atlantic and the Asia 
was very quietly reacted 

money and general market circles. There was little 
or no uneasiness manifested in to the discus- 
sion in England of the diplomatic relations of that 
country with the United States, so far as the possi- 
bilities of war are supposed to be involved. 

Nicaragua is peaceful. The provisional Govern- 
ment has annexed the Mosquito territory, and 
banished Colonel Kinney, who was charged with en- 
tertaining treasonable designs against the State. Dip- 
lomatic relations have been opened with Costa Rica, 
with every prospect of leading to a good understand- 
ing with the Government of that coun Accounts 


from Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, to the 12th jof| thro 


January, represent that the King was very unpopular, 
and that a revolution was ex > 

From Mexico we hear that Puebla is still in the pos- 
seasion of Haro Ytamarez. The leaders of the insur- 
rection at the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa had been 
condemned to be shot. The new tariff came into 
operation on the lst of January. Letters from Hayti 
of the 1st of February report that on the morning of 
that day a proclamation was published, and that the 
Haytian troops were on their way to their homes by 
order of the Emperor, and that the invasion of Domi- 
nica had been abandoned. 

Buenos Ayres has been invaded by Costa, who, 
together with several others, including two English- 
men, has been taken prisoner. Ramon Bustos has 
been killed. Previous to this invasion, an inroad 
made by Flores and others met with a defeat. Not- 
withstanding these disturbances, business has been in 
a favourable condition. A little disagreement has 
arisen at Rio between the English Admiral Johnstone 
and the Commodore of the United States station at 
that spot, owing to the desire of the Admiral, backed 
by the English charge d'affaires, to be informed 
whether an American merchant vessel which had 
arrived at Rio was a Russian privateer in disguise. 
There was a rumour that such was the case; but this 
proved, on investigation, to be false, and the disagree. 
ment terminated in a friendly manner. 





IRELAND. 
SprcraL Commission FoR Cavan. —It is stated 
that a special commission for the trial of the persons 
charged with the murder of Miss Hinds will be issued 
in the early part of the month of April—the second 
week, perhaps. The presiding Judges will be the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (Monahan) 
and Mr. Justice Moore. 

Tue Tipperary Bank.—The Master in Chancery, 
Dublin, has appointed the Bank of Ireland to act in 
the capacity of interim manager of the affairs of the 
Tipperary Bank, until an official manager shall be ap- 
pointed. : 

CapTruRE or A Ripanp Gana.—A letter from 
Roscommon announces the capture on the 7th inst. 
of a band of fifteen Ribandmen. They formed part 
of a gang who had for some time past been traversing 
the county, attacking houses, and demanding arms. 
Their arrest has caused great consternation among 
their associates yet at large, many of whom have fled 
the neighbourhood of their exploits. 

Mr. Smita O’Brien.—Several Irish members of 
Parliament have had an interview with Lord Palmer- 
ston, to request a free pardon for Mr. Smith O’Brien. 
The Premier replied that he could not settle the 
matter by his own individual authority, but that he 
would bring it before the attention of his colleagues. 

Tur Siico ELection terminated on Friday week in 
the return of Mr. Wynne (Conservative), by a large 
majority over Mr. Somers (Liberal). The defeated 
candidate, Mr. Patrick Somers, made sume most 
extraordinary remarks in the course of his speech. 
He said :—“ My party—the party to which I have 
given an uniform support for the last nineteen years 
—are now in office. My friends, I am proud—per- 
haps it is vanity in me to say so, but I am proud to 
acknowledge that I am honoured with the friendship 
of the greatest of living statesmen—the greatest man 
in Europe—Lord Puimerston. He is my bosom 
friend. I acknowledge that I am here as his can- 
didate, I may say his nominee. I admit it; I will 
not disguise the fact; I will admit it. I had a claim 
upon his Government for my honourable support for 
sixteen long years. I can be of more service indi- 
vidually and collectively to the people of Sligo than 
Mr. Wynne cau possibly be in his present position. 
Mr. Wynne could not ask a favour of the present 
Government. I know his highhonour. I know he 
would not sacrifice principle to ask a favour. Iam 
in a different position. 1 am placed in the position 
not to ask, but to command favours from the Go- 
vernment.” Speaking of the petitions presented against 
the return of the late Mr. J. Sadleir, he observed :— 
“Mr. Henry Lyons, Mr. John Lyons, and Dr. Wood, 
wore base enough to accuse me of selling that petition, 
They accused the humble individual who repudiated 
the offer of £10,000,—a sum, I tell you frankly, that 
would have been important to me. I repudiated the 
notion. I refused the offer ten times over. I was 
asked to write down what I would have, aud I would 





in Wall-street, both in the | Mr. Co 





have nothing. (Loud cheers.) Mr.'Townley’s agent, 


have.’ I did write, and I said,: ‘I will have the sea’ 

the whole seat, and nothing but the seat. (Cheers. 
Here I am maligned, because I was fool enough— 
many of my friends said to me I was a fool—to refuse 
an offer of £10,000 to sell you.” 


ugh essness or ignorance in making a 
prescription of Sir Henry Marsh, they had, i of 
tincture of chirayita or chiretta, substituted the root 
of aconite, which the unfortunate gentleman had 
taken, and shortly afterwards expired. The prisoners 
were found guilty, and sentenced to the mitigated 
punishment of four months’ imprisonment. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
FRANCE, 
PrincE JEROME has been attacked by a serious ill- 
ness. On the evening of Friday week he was seized 
ao o— (inflammation of the chest), 
which at first exhibited alarming symptoms. These, 
however, have since mitigated; but the Prince is 
still under medical care. 

Count Orloff continues to excite the greatest degree 
of curiosity at Paris. “The moment he makes his 
appearance in a salon,” say the Times correspondent, 
“he is sure to be the centre of a numerous group of 
both sexes, who scan every feature and watch every 
expression of his countenance. Co in 
person, he stands without flinching the artillery of 
the many eyes, some of them brilliant ones, that are 
pointed at him; and so watchful is the curiosity of 
the beholders that many of the reports one 


ences hastily formed after such a scutiny. He seldom 
smiles, or, if he does, his smiles, the moment they 
pear, hide themselves in the hair of his upper lip, as 
ashamed to be seen at play on a countenance cast in 80 
stern a mould, He is perfectly easy in his manner, 
and, whether he speaks to man or woman is still 
grimly polite with all. In a certain salon it har been 


maussade, were more than ovce near each other on a 
particular evening, but did not speak. I cannot say 
whether it occu by design or not, but I know 
that they had dined together the same evening with 
the Minister of War. At the banquet, sixty guests 
were present, comprising all the ministers, most of the 
diplomatic corps, and many of the high functionaries 
of the army; and I am not aware that any estrange- 
ment was observed then between them.” ; 
The rumour that the Pope intends going to Paris to 
i ial infant is now denied ; 
but it is certain that he will act as its godfather, for 
which p he will send a Cardinal ly. The 
Queen of Sweden will be the godmother, and will be 
re nted by a special envoy. 
e persecution of the press is unabated im France. 
The Presse has been obliged to discontinue the pub- 
lication of a novel en fewilleton by Eugene Sue, en- 
titled La Femme de Lettres, by superior orders. The 
offending passage was the description of an - 
nary republican statue, an allegorical figure of 
Marseiliaise. The amount of pressure exercised by 


estimated by the number of oficial warnings. 
“ Officious” hints from the police, or from the minis- 
try of the interior, are the ordinary channels of the 
censorship. We are glad to find the brilliant hand of 
Eugene Pelletan in'the Presse again. His articles are 
models of style, and the thought is always elevating, 
generous, and pure. Eluding with consummate art 
the difficulties of the régime under which the ex- 
9 a of opinion now languishes in France, —— 
elletan writes always boldly in the sense of his 
convictions, and in tue spirit of his political faith. 

An incident occurred a few days ago in one of the 
chief salons of Paris, which serves to show that the 
rancour of the chiefs of the ancient parties against the 
existing régimé is far from extinet. In the midst of 
the soiree, Count Flahault and Count Morny were an- 
nounced, M. and Madame Thiers, M. and Madame 
Remusat, M. and Madame d’Haussonville, and other 
visitors, immediately rose, saluted the mistress of the 
house, amd withdrew. The salon was then almost 
empty; two or three diplomatists alone remained to 
keep MM. Flahault and Morny company.—Paris 
Correspondent of Le Nord. 

It is announced by the Paris Presse that measures 
have been taken to expel from the Bourse women 
who, to evade the rule against the admission of 
females, have lately been im the habit of going there 
in male attire, ‘ 
Crowds are flocking every day to the Rue Vivienne, 
to see the Imperial splendours designed for the com- 
fort and adornment of the anticipated infant. 

The Siécle excuses itself from publishing the cere- 





said to me, ‘Write what sum you will + 


floating the following day may be traced to infer- 


observed that he and Count Buol, who always iooks 


the Government upon the journals is not to be 
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monial for the birth of the infant on the 
plea of “want of room.” We must repeat the same 
excuse, 


AUSTRIA. 

Some ulterior designs of Austria, to be brought 
forward on the conclusion of peace, are unfolded by a 
Vienna co ndent of the Frankfort Post Zeitung, 
who says :—“ Count Buol intends again to direct his 
attention to a matter which was set aside when the 
European-Russian difference assumed such formidable 
dimensions. The matter in question is a claim which 
Austria made on the Porte when Count Leiningen 
went on his mission to Constantinople. What is 
desired is the cession of a little strip of land called 
the Sutorina, which runs into the Austrian territory 
in Dalmatia, and has frequently led to quarrels.” 

Counts Orloff and Buol, if we may believe report, 
have had a violent dispute at a fete given at the 
Palace of the Tuileries during the performance of a 
play ; and have since been on the most frigid terms 
to one another. These tales, however, must only be 
taken for what they are worth ! 

A statement comes from Vienna to the effect that 
it will be impossible to regulate the Bessarabian fron- 
tier without despatching a commission to the spot. 
In fact, the topographical details at hand are very in- 
complete, and the projected frontier of Chotym to the 
Lake Sasik is neither marked by a stream of water 
nor a mountain chain. France, it is said, has alread 
fixed on her commissioner, who will be General 
Letang; Austria, England, and Russia, are on the 
point of naming theirs. Sardinia will not be repre- 
sented in this commission. 


PRUSSIA. 

The President of Police, Her Von Hinckeldey, was 
shot in a duel, on Monday morning, by Her Von 
Rochow, whom he had felt obliged to challenge. 
Hinckeldey, who was a Liberal, had given offence to 
the Conservative party by endeavouring to set up the 
power of the police over that of the military, and by 
a mistake which he made a few months ago in arrest- 
ing some young nobles at aclub under the impression 
that they were blacklegs, A dead set has been made 
at him, and he has been systematically insulted— 
Rochow at length provoking the duel by doubting his 
veracity. After the termination of the duel, Rochow 
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and heir presumptive to the crown, will pay another 
visit to England in May next, and that it will be of 
rather long duration. 


RUSSIA, 

A very remarkable comment on the corrupt state 
of the administrative system in Russia is furnished b 
a letter from the Grand Duke Constantine, as Hig 
Admiral, to Vice Admiral von Wr 1, dated 
November 25th (December 7th), 1855. e Grand 
Duke observes :—“The immense variety of forms 
with us paralyses the elasticity of administrative 
action, and serves as a cloak of impunity for the 
official lie so common with us. Cast a glance at the 
annual reports and accounts, and you will find that 
everywhere the greatest possible amount of work has 
been executed, in every direction progress has been 
made, everywhere have the prescribed works ad- 
vanced, if not with excessive haste, yet at least in due 
relation to the exigencies of the case. But when you 
come to look closer at the actual state of things, to 
examine into them, to divest them of all false colour- 
ing, to separate what really is from what only appears 


only half true, there will seldom be left any positive 
and beneficial result. On the surface, speciousness ; 
beneath it, corruption. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
It is generally considered in the north of Euro 


The population of this country, and principally that 
on the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia has been accus- 
tomed to draw its provisions from the little ports of 
Finland. It is known that the exportation of all sorts 
of corn and dry vegetables is still strongly forbidden, 
and it is by no means rare that Finnish boats are 
stopped and fined whilst leaving some small port in 
order to introduce their cargoes into Sweden. . 


ment. 
TURKEY. 











reported himself and the circumstances at the Com- 
mandant’s and at the Ministry of the Interior, and was | 
allowed to go on parole, but was afterwards arrested, | 
and again liberated. The King, on hearing of the | 
death of his Minister, uttered the bitterest exclama- 
tions of grief and rage. 

Herr von Raumur and Count Canitz have shot | 
themselves. 

The Prussian Government having recently, without 
the sanction of the Chambers, withdrawn from the 
distillers the advantage of a drawback on the distilla- 
tion of spirits (the object being to diminish the con- 
sumption for such purposes of grain, &c., in anticipa- 
tion of a scarcity), Count Schwerin introduced into 
the House of Representatives a motion expressing the | 
opinion of the House that the Government had acted 
contrary to the spirit of the Constitution in arbitrarily | 
issuing such an enactment, This motion was resisted 
by Baron von Manteuffel, who said that, according to 
Count Schwerin’s view of things, “the person of the 
King vanishes entirely,” adding, that the programme 
of the ministry was—“ We are the servants of his 
Majesty the King.” 

ew time back, several of the Silesian nobility 
and gentry got up an address to the Emperor | 
Alexander, in which they expressed their admiration 





A financial crisis has broken out at Constantinople. 
The exchange on London has risen to 137; that on 
Vienna to 520; the French piece of 20f. worth 111 
piastres, and the English pound sterling 140. The 
Minister of Finance has appealed to the merchants, 


and invited them to devise some means of remedying 
the evil. 


to be, to distinguish the true from the false, or the | made against him—a knowledge which only 


Among the products of our | diate investigation” to be made. This was 
official phrasyology, truth finds no place; it is con-| but a board was appointed, consisting of 
cealed and stifled under diction, and where is the | members and a Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General. By 
Y | official reader who knows how to extract it.” 


(says the Union) that the recent prohibition by | 
Russia of the exportation of fresh or salt beef from | Charge. After t 
Finland is a measure more or less hostile to Sweden. | in favour of the accused, General Cavendish applied 
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proof in the new postal arraugements Woen 
two countries, and in the pattiecees ag th 


the entire satiafaction of Spain, of th, Bag 
tier question, which has been “debated na i 





eighty-five years, Spain considering tha Trance 

hitherto made exorbitant demenda” _ hee 
NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

THe CasE oF GENERAL Civennpisn. — Colonel 


Cavendish, son of General Cavendish, has dressed 
letter to Sir De Lacy Evans, with repeat the pal 
of his father, obseurely alluded to by the member for 
Westminster in the debate on Mr. Roebuck’s motion 
on Friday the 29th ult. The Colonel states that Sir 
De Lacy was incorrect in many of his partic 
furnishes his own version of the sto: , Which is to 
this effect :—* A gross and wuheunhed charge” wag 
brought against General Cavendish in March, 1848 « 
but the Duke of Wellington, instead of investigatine 
the accusation, silenced it without even allo 


General to know that such an imputation ted “Gae 





| him in November, 1852, when he applied to Lord 
| Hardinge to cause “a public, solemn, and imme- 
refused ; 

8 

the latter, a great deal of evidence which, acéo 
to Colonel Cavendish, would have made the case 
clear, was rejected; but several gentlemen came 
forward to ange | to the preposterous nature of the 
e finding of the Court, which wag 


to the Commander-in-Chief to reconsider the first 
application for a trial on oath; but this was posi 

declined, and the General was recommended to let 
| the subject rest, and to “treat the author of the 
charge and his supporters with the contempt their 
despicable conduct deserved.” To this statement, 
Sir De Lacy Evans (who seems to have implied that 
General Cavendish was screened as a concession to 


A commercial crisis has shown itself in Norway. | bis aristocratic station) replies by expressing his 
At Bergen, twenty-five houses have suspended pay- | regret that he had fallen into any error with res 


to the details. He adds: “I thought and said 
and I think now, that the course adopted by the late 
illustrious Duke of Wellington towards General 
Cavendish was in all its particulars utterly indefensi- 
ble, and of grievous, unheard-of, and unexampled 
iniquity.” 

Tae Loss of THE PoLypHemus.—A court-martial 
commenced sitting on Monday morning on board the 
ship Victory, to try Commander Warren for the loss 


The Danube is reopened, and the Lloyd steamers | of the steam-sloop Polyphemus, on the 29th of 


have recommenced their service on that river. 

e Government is directing its attention—not 
before it was needed—to the financial condition and 
the material resources of the empire. [tis proposed 
to establish a bank on the plan of the Credit Mobilier 


| of France and Austria; and, should this be carried 


out on a liberal basis, it will probably have an ex- 
cellent effect in releasing the large amount of hoarded 
capital which, from the want of some safe means of 
investing, is now withdrawn from general circulation. 
There is also talk of a railway from Constantinople to 
Belgrade, touching on many of the chief towns, and, 


| January, in the Baltic. The case exited considerable 
interest from the rank and family connexions of the 
prisoner, and the fact of the master and several of the 
crew having lost their lives by the catastrophe. A 
pledge was exacted from the reporters present that 
no part of the evidence should be published until the 
termination of the trial. The inquiry was concluded 
on Tuesday, when the finding of the Court was as 
follows :—* The Court agree that the loss of the said 
steam-sloop is to be ascribed mainly to the irregularity 
of the currents on that part of the coast of Jutland 
on which her Majesty’s steam-sloop Polyphemus was 


by means of a branch running to Schumla and Rust- | wrecked ; but, while the Court consider that there is 


chuk, connecting the Danube with the Golden Horn. 

e coal mines of Kosloo, which for eighteen months 
have been worked by the English Government, have 
up to the present time yielded satisfactory results. A 
new layer of coal, of excellent quality, has been 


evidence of much attention having been paid by the 
commander, and no want of general vigilance was 
imputable to him, it is nevertheless the opinion of the 
Court that blame is attachable to the said Commander 
Frederick Pelham Warren, in not having slackened 


and gratitude to him for the pacific sentiments he |found in the neighbourhood of Kosloo, at Oozelmaz. | the speed of the vessel to obtain accurate soundings, 


had evidenced. The address was forwarded to the | 


It is now proposed to construct a railway thence to 
Zungelduk. 


Emperor by the Russian Minister at Berlin, and | The cost would be £10,000, part of | 
through the same channel the Emperor Has sent the | which, according to the convention, would be repaid | 
annexed answer :—“ 1 thank you, gentlemen, for the | by the Turkish Governinent when it shall again 
sentiments and kind wishes that you express to me |take the administration of the coal mines into its 


especially when running in thick weather in 

neighbourhood of land where the currents are known 
to be irregular; the Court considers that every 
exertion was used after the wreck, and, upon com- 
sderation of all the circumstanees of the case, do 











in your address, not only in your own name, brit in| 
that of all Prussians, in'whose hearts the Christian 
and pacific spirit of their Royal Master is dear and | 
sacred. I, too, desire the speedy restoration and the | 
permanent assurance of peace, and trust that the | 
God of Grace will hear the prayers that I and others 


who think and feel with me put up to Him. I beg all | 


hands. 
THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 
An innkeeper and his two partners at Bucharest 


| have been robbed by thieves, who, after subjecting | 
| them to dreadful torture to force from them a confes-| wich undiminished. Last week, so great was the 


them outright. The police having requested the 


| adjudge the said Commander, Frederick Pelham 
| Warren ,to be reprimanded for his neglect on the 
occasion, 

Tue PREPARATIONS FOR War continue at Wool 


‘sion as to where they kept their money, murdered | number of artillery which started thence for the 


Crimea, that twelve special trains, independently of 


of you, gentlemen, whose honoured names I have | public prosecutor to investigate the matter, he refused | the ordinary departures, were despatched from 


with sincere pleasure read at the foot of the address, 
to receive the assurance of my special esteem. 
“ ALEXANDER. 

“St. Petersburg, Feb. 4, 1856.” 

An important proposition (says the Bourse 
Gazette of Berlin) has just been presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies, emanating from M. Gruner and 
thirty other members, and is to the following effect : 
—The Chamber of Deputies expresses to the Govern- 
ment its hope that it will use every effort to have 
proper attention paid to the legitimate complaints 
which, have been frised for iliny sears past, canton 
larly in the eastern provinces, against the charges 
resulting from the hasten prohibitive system and 
from the closing of the Russian frontiers, and to 
bring about a state of 


necessities of the commerce 
We find it stated in a letter from Berlin 
Frederick William, only son of the Prince of Prussia, 





SPAIN. 


}on the ground that the crime was “an accomplished | Arsenal station to Southampton direct. 
fact.” | 


Two trains 
| were occupied with gun carriages, and one train com 
| veyed the baggage alone. The horses numbered 580. 


The Espana tells a strange story, to the effect that | Several batteries of Royal Artillery are under orders 
verbal communications were recently addressed by | to embark for the East. 


Oount Walewski to M. Olozaga, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, at Paris, in the presence of Count Buol. The 


said) was dissatisfied at the anarchical condition of 
Spain, and was doubtful whether the Spanish Govern- 


THE WRECK SUPPOSED TO HAVE BELONGED 10 THE 


Pactric.—The following notice has been published :-— 
French Emperor (Count Walewski is reported to have | « Glasgow, 7th March. The pieces of wreck seen by 


} 
| 


| 


the Edinburgh (S.S) on the ice, were in lat. 46 N, 
long. 46 W., and not in lat. 41 N., long. 40 W., ase 


ment, however well intentioned, were strong enough | ported on the 29th of February.” 


to put down insurrection. The same observations, 
it is asserted, were expressed by M. de Turgot. 
Finally, says the Espana, the Government, having 
held a coundil on the subject, determined to send a 
reply to the French Emperor. Such is the story; 
which, however, is rendered improbable by the fact 
of very friendly relations still existing between France 
and Spain. This friendliness has recently received a 


Nova Scotia's Trrpute To GeneraL WILLIAMS.— 
The Legislative Assembly of Nova Scotia has placed 
one hundred and fifty guineas at the disposal of the 
Government to present a sword to General Williams, 
who is a native of that province, In order to enhance 
the gift in the estimation of the gallant officer, it has 
been determined that it shall be made entirely of 
materials produced in his native country. 
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cadian d 
Acadian Iron Company has —— a steel, an 
rder is already in progress of execution. 
pe tees oF pony nas Surcron.—Acting Ja. 
Surgeon Henry Bedwell, one of the surgeons —— 
whom a verdict of manslaughter was recently sae 
by a jury for alleged negligence in causing — — 
of private William Stinson, 38th regiment, . % o , 
a quantity of opium was given ID a . or : 
cathartic mixture at the Garrison hospital, aqhe 
ceived an intimation from Dr. Andrew Smit , the 
medical director-general of the army, that her vag 

no longer requires his services. This pneneins : 

been loudly condemned, as it 18, 1D fact, a preyudging 
of the charge against Mr. Bedwell, before he has been 
tried by a jury for the crime of manslaughter, with 
which he and assistant-surgeon Turner stand charged. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tar Covrt.—The Queen held a levee (the third 
this season) at St. James's Palace on W ednesday 
afternoon ; and on Thursday she inspected a party of | 
soldiers who arrived that day at Woolwich from the 
imea, 
“Foeneiiesion or Foon, &c.—Dr. Challis, a phy- 
sician, iu giving evidence before the committee 
inted for inquiry into the adulteration of food, | 
&c., said the best bakers had admitted to him that 
they use twelve ounces of alum to one hundred and 
forty loaves, as a minimum —an amount most injurious | 
to healtn. The doctor denied that, as asserted by a | 
previous witness, the chemical character of the alum | 
undergoes a chance in the process of baking: he had | 
often found crysta!s of alum in bread. With respect 
to beer, he had seen a man in a state of coma after 
drinking a single pint of beer at a public-house. He 
mentioned that in poor neighbourhoods it is a matter 
of notoriety that the meat exposed for sale is generally 
diseased, the viscera showing that the animal has died | 
from disease. or been in a dying state when it was) 
killed. He knew of one instance of a butcher who 
never ate a morsel of the meat he sold himself for this 
reagon, and he (Dr. Challis) believed that the disease | 
called the carbuncle, which has much increased among | 
the lower classes, is to be traced to the extensive use 
of diseased meat. Even the higher classes are not 
exempt. Although inspectors are appointed, yet 
there is a regular market for the sale of diseased meat, 
and not one case in ten is prosecuted, and even then it 
is difficult to procure a conviction. Mustard is now | 
so much adulterated as to be inefficacious, and he! 
knew of a child dying because a mustard plaster which 
had been prescribed had absolutely no effect, owing | 
to adulteration. His own prescriptions had failed in | 
consequence of the impurities of the drugs. Mr. Gay, 
superintendent of the mustard department of the | 
Victualling Yard, Deptford, said that, during the time | 
he was in business, he very seldom sent out a genuine | 
article, being compelled to add the adulterating sub- | 
stances by orders of the wholesale houses. | 
ADULTERATING Frovr.— Messrs. Rhodes and 
Rockett, millers in a large way of business at Snaith 
and Goole, have been fined £10 and costs for adulte- 
rating their flour with alumina and white clay. The 
magistrates ordered the sixteen sacks of adulterated 
flour found upon their premises to be sold for feeding 
swine, and the proceeds to be given to the reetor of | 
Goole for distribution among the poor. | 
Heatru or Lonpon.—The total number of deaths | 
registered in London, which had been 1,029 in the 
vious week, rose to 1,082 inthe week that ended | 
Saturday. The rate of mortality now prevailing is | 
considerably less than has been generally experienced | 
in the beginning of March. | 
favour of last week. The present return includes the | 
deaths of 570 males and 512 females. To the zymotie | 
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994 boys and 931 girls,—in all, 1,925 children,—were 
registered in London. In the ten corresponding weeks 
of the years 1846-55, the average number was 
1,589.--From the Registrar General's Weekly Return. 

Mr. Pantzzi is appointed chief librarian and secre- 
tary to the British Museum in the room of Sir H. 
Ellis. 

SratisticaL Socrety.—The r for next Monday 
evening will be on the Bank ngland, its present 
constitution and operations by Mr. C. Jellicoe. 

Mr. Hop ey, to whose earnest advocacy of the cause 
of Health and Education we have frequently endea- 
voured to draw the attention of our metropolitan 
sanitary societies, has been delivering a course of 
eight lectures at Brighton.—Sun. 

‘Tue TRIAL or WILLIAM PaLMEr.—It is understood 
that the trial of William Palmer, of Rugeley, will be 
fixed for the May sessions at the Central Criminal 
Court, under the new Criminal Bill, which will shortly 
become an Act of Parliament. With respect to 
Palmer's defence, it is represented that it will be 
mainly a scientific one; and that eminent chemists 


|and anatomists (including Majendie, of Paris) have 


been retained to resist, as far as possible, the deduc- 
tions of Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees. 





“Postaccipt. 


Leaper Orrice, Saturday, March 15. 


LAST NIGHT'S PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
PRISONS. ‘ 
Tue Earl of Suarrespury moved for certain returns 
relating to the condition of prisons, and showed that 





|many prisons in this country were in an unsatis- 


factory condition as regarded sanitary arrangements, 
THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE LORD TRURO. 

The Marquis of LanspowNE communicated to the 

House an offer from Lady Truro of the valuable 


| Law Library of the late Lord Truro. 


LIMITED LIABILITY. 
Lord MonTEaGLe having moved for some returns 


| bearing on the question of Limited Liability, sug- 
| gested a Committee to inquire into the subject.— 


Lord Overstonr, in a speech of some length, pro- 
tested against the principle of Limited Liability. — 
Earl GranvILLe objected to granting a Committee. 
The returns were, however, granted. 
The House adjourned at twenty minutes after eight. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE CLOCK OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Tn answer to Mr. Hanxey, Sir B. Hatt said it was 
not intended to preserve the fanciful face now ex- 
hibited on the large clock of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

THE PAOLO VERONESE. 

In answer to Mr. Orway, Mr. Wrison said the pur- 
chase of the new Paolo Veronese in the National 
Gallery was entirely at the cost of the keeper of the 
Gallery, and there was no doubt it was a genuine work 
of the artist, being the best authenticated picture of 
the old masters extant. 

DESCRIPTIVE [INSCRIPTIONS ON PUBLIC PICTURES 

AND MONUMENTS, 

In answer to Mr. Ewart, Lord Patmerston said 
that the suggestion of having descriptive accounts 
attached to pictures and monuments in public places, 
was in courseof being carried out. 

THE ADMISSION OF PRUSSIA TO THE CONFERENCES. 

Mr. Disraett called attention to the announce- 


ferences at Paris, and remarked on Lord Palmerston’s 
refusal to state the fact on the previous evening, and 


and said that the question of the payment of expenses 
if hesbsane was eauld hoaenalinial Mauna , 


protested against th 

the House was not to know of it at an earl 
and that the consideration of 
after instead of a primary consideration. He depre- 


: 
= 
a 


cated a war with Persia. ' 
THE ATTACK ON THE REDAN. ‘ 

Mr. Frenca asked whether inquiries could be made 
into the circumstances of the in the attack on 


the Redan, and complained that no reward was given 
to the troops engaged in it. 

Lord PaLMErsToN said the reports received on the 
subject were quite satisfactory, and gave his opinion 
that, so far from the failure of the attack being a 
slur on the British arms, it was a day of great glory 
to the troops; the operation, no ing its 
failure, contributing greatly to the capture the 
Malakhoff. 

A motion for the adjournment of the House till the 
31st instant was agreed to. 

THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 

Sir G. Grey gave notice that on the Ist of April he 
should introduce a bill for the Reform of the Cor- 
poration of London. 

After discussions on several matters ewatene — 

rtance, on the question of the Speaker 
Phair, the House yor into Committee of Supply and 
proceeded with the Army Estimates. 

The rest of the business was disposed of and the 
House adjourned for the recess. 


THE CONFERENCES AT PARIS. 

The Monitewr announces that Prussia, who signed- 
the treaty of the 13th of July, 1841, has been in 
vited to send Plenipotentiaries to Paris. 

Baron Manteuffel was to leave Berlin yesterday (Fri- 
day) to join in the Conferences. M.de Hatzfeld, Prussian 
Minister at Paris, will be the second Plenipotentiary. 
The invitation addressed to Prussia by the Congress 
is more particularly grounded on the motive that the 
Conference of Paris is about to commence the discus- 
sion of the treaty of the Dardanelles of 1841. 

Count Orloff has made known at St, Petersburg 
that a definitive understanding has been come to on 
the fifth point, and that, thanks to the instructions 
brought by M. Schewaloff, peace is assured. Some 
special deliberations, which are to take place between 
| Russia and Turkey, have been reserved. 
tions are being made at Moscow for the coronation of 
the Emperor, which will take place after the conclu 
sion of peace. 





FRANCE. 

The ‘ august infant’ is hourly at the 
Tuileries. M. Paul Dubois, the son of the man who 
attended upon Marie Louise in the same enpere, 
has been established en permanence at the Palace 
for some days. If the shade of Voltaire be per- 
mitted to revisit Paris let him take up the Moniteur 
and peruse the programme of the ceremonial for the 
reception of the infant by the Great Bodies of the 
State, and let him ponder upon the progress of 
la sottise humaine. 

If the Legitimists are justly shocked at the 
assumption of the title of ‘Children of France” by 
the unhatched offspring of an Emperor elected by 
the will of the people, surely the intelligence of 
France has a right to revolt at this outrage upon a 
people the most sensitive to ridicule in Europe. 





The difference is 170 in | Ment that Prussia had been invited to enter the Con- | There is a sort of dignity in the parvenu who avows 


his origin: but the parvenu who affects 
| insolence, deserves the fate of heredi imbe- 


or epidemic class of diseases, 205 deaths are referred, } hoped that reserve was not caused by the noble lord’s } cility. It is now clear on which side the Second 


being a greater number than is found in any of the 
other classes into which the causes of death are divided. | 
The tubercular class, including phthisis, has 192 


disapproval of that step. He himself thought it a 
subject of congratulation and a good augury of a per- 
manent peace.—Lord PAatmerstTon said he was acting 


| Empire will fall. It exaggerates the fatal vani 
|of the First. It is said that the Popr will 
‘be godfather to the infant and will be represented 


deaths assigned to it ; the class of pulmonary diseases, | on the wise resolution of the Conferences, that their by his Nuneio. The Queen of Sweden, a cousin of 


principally bronchitis, pneumonia, and asthma 191; 


diseases of the nervous system, 125; diseases of the | 
digestive organs, 56 ; of the heart and other organs of 
Circulation, 52. Whooping-cough, which was fatal in 
54 cases, appears to be the most prevalent of the epi- 
ies; scarlatina caused 24 deaths, typhus 52, 
re were 2 deaths from influenza; and catarrhal 
affections have been common lately, though not often 
attended with the fatal results which alone place them 
in the registers. 15 deaths occurred from smal]-pox ; 
3 of these in the Small-pox Hospital. 7 infants died 
M consequence of malformation of some part of the 
body. 15 women died of fever, or other disease 
incidental to child-bearing. A man, aged 65 years, 
on the &th of February in the workhouse, Mile- 
end New-town, from want. A death from cholera is 
reported ; it occurred after an illness of very short 
duration. The particulars are as follow:—At 11, 
Half-Moon street, Bishopsgate, on the 7th of March, 
abt fas blacksmith, aged 48 years, “cholera 
Qhours).” The house (adds the registrar) is drained 
tnd ventilated, and there is no apparent circumstance 
account for the disease. Two women died in the 
Week at the age 94 years.—Last week, the births of 





| proceedings should be kept seeret; therefore he declined 


to answer the question put to him the night before. He 
admitted the importance of Prussia among the great 
Powers of Europe, and, if any general question were 
to have been discussed at the Conferences, Prussia 
would have been invited to join them ; but the Confe- 
rences were confined to the question of the war be- 
tween the belligerent powers only, and the question 
was one in which she had taken no part. Neverthe- 
lest, part of the objects of the Conferences was the 
revision of the treaties of 1841 relating to the Darda- 
nelles and Bosphorus, to whieh Prussia was a party, 
and it was always intended that she should be invited 
to accede to the result of the negotiations, An intima- 
tion to that effect had been given and accepted by 
Prussia. 
WAR WITH PERSIA. 

Mr. Layarp inquired of the Government whether 
there was to be an expedition to Persia from India, 
and asked who was to pay the expenses—this country 
or the East India Company ? 

Mr. V. Samira said that some ships had been sent to 





the Emperor, is te be the godmother. Pity, we 
| say, for the mother, and compassion for the child! 
| The situation of Prince Jerome has been th t 
to preclude all hope of his recovery; but he* 

| rallied within the last day or two. 

| The Emperor has received a letter by which the 
Grand Duke of Olidenbourg notifies to him the mar- 
riage of his cousin, the Princess d’Oldenbourg, to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia. 


PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian King, the Princess, and most of the 
Ministers, together with some Generals, attended the 
funeral of the late President of Police on Thursda: 
morning. All the civil authorities of the town and 
great multitudes followed him to the grave. 


TURKEY. — 
A despatch from Constantinople, via Semlin, states 
that Halil Pacha, brother-in-law of the Sultan, is dead. 
Tae Tatzor Divorce Case (for adultery) is now 
before the House of Lords. Judgment has not 








Bushir to protect British subjects; he declined to 
say whether an expedition was to be sent to Persia, 


been pronounced. We shall give a summary of 


completed case next week, 


* “4 _ 
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s “* NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
“ ever is must be authenticated 


acknow 
ceive. Their insertion is delayed, owtng to a press 
of matter; and when omitted, it is frequently from rea- 
sons quite independent of the merits of the communica- 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
During the Session of Parliament it is often impossible to 
find room for correspondence, even the briefest. 
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Public Affairs. 


here is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and con ve, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—-Dr. ARNoLp. 





‘ 


THE KARS PAPERS.* 

Buve Books, after all, are not contemporary 
history; they are only materials for contem- 
porary history; resolve but few questions, 
remove but few doubts, and those only of a 
minor kind. They raise larger questions, and 
more serious doubts than those they solve and 
remove. They present you with a series of 


unconnected facts, links of a chain of evidence, 


isolated texts sadly in need of commentary. 
We have no desire, in making these remarks, 
to depreciate the value of Blue Books; we 
only wish to point out that when they have 
yielded all their evidence, there still remains 
behind a mass of testimony and fact, which 
are necessary to a full comprehension of the 
vital questions at issue. 

These papers relating to Kars furnish a 
striking exemplification of the meaning we 
wish to convey. What is it that all are burn- 
ing toknow? How it came to pass that the 
Russians were permitted to take Kars. But 
the solution of that problem is not to be 
found in the Papers—only hints towards a solu- 
tion, only particular facts bearing on special 
branches of the subject—nothing more. The 
papers. conclusively prove that the hero of the 
whole adventure was the unyielding British 
Commissioner,”"General Wiittams; that Lord 
CLARENDON, on behalf of the Home Govern- 
ment, heartily and continuously supported and 
encouraged the gallant soldier; that Lord Strat- 
FORD, at the outset of hiscareer, treated General 
WILuiaMs in a matter utterly indefensible, in 
a manner that was cruel, if not criminal, and 
extremely injurious to the general interests of 
the alliance ; the papers show that the Turkish 
officials in Asia were in the last degree cor- 
rupt; that Omar Pacua and the Porte, the 
British Ambassador and the British 'Govern- 
ment, were desirous of doing something to re- 
lieve Kars; that the French Government 
shared that desire in a less degree, and that 
the French Marshal stood in the way of its 
execution: these things the papers show us, 
but these things are a very small part of the 
question ; its larger branches still remain 
unsolved. Why did not the Allies afford the 
Porte the assistance of European troops? and 
why, when it was agreed that Omar Pacua 
should make a powerful diversion to relieve 
Kars, did it happen that Marshal Pe isster 
retained the Turkish soldiers in the Crimea ? 
To these vital questions we can imagine very 
good answers ; but-in matters of such moment 
we dare not trust to our imagination for rea- 

. # relating to the Military Affai jaté 
Tualiey ond. the Defence ath Capitation’ of Kare. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
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sons; and we look hopelessly for them in the 
pages of the Kars Blue Book. For what we do 
find there, however, we are thankful, and will 
communicate the essence of the thick volume 
to our readers. 

It may be remembered that the Turkish 
army in Asia suffered a severe defeat in the 
open field, in the summer of 1854, and that 
the troops fell into great disorder. The British 
Government, in the interests of the alliance, 
sent Colonel WiLL1AMs as Commissioner to the 
Turkish head quarters. He was instructed to 
communicate constantly with Lord Raaiay, 
Lord Srratrorp bE Repciirre, and Lord Cia- 
RENDON, and it was his business to keep them 
well informed respecting the state of the army 
of Anatolia. But, as the object of sending 
him was to revive that army, it was soon felt 
that Colonel Wittiams would require high 
rank in the Turkish service, and such power 
as would enable him to do what was expected 
from him. It would therefore seem natural 
that the British Ambassador should obtain 
both, especially as he knew the nature of 
Turkish officials, and could readily have 
guessed the kind of treatment our envoy 
would meet with if he frustrated the Turkish 
functionaries and stood between them and 
their unjust gains. But what did Lord 
Srratrorp do? Remember it was of the last 
importance that Colonel Witiiams should be 
armed with authority at once, not only that 
he might make a powerful impression on the 
minds of the swindlers he had to encounter, but 
that he might be obeyed, and be able to reor- 
ganise the army, and place Kars and Erzeroum 
in an adequate state of defence. Well; Colonel 
WituaMs landed at Trebizond early in Sep- 
tember, without any credentials, without any 
rank. He found the state of the army, the 
amount of fraudulent dealing on the part of 
the Pachas, almost incredible. He found that, 
in order to cheat the Government, they drew 
rations in two instances for upwards of 33,000 
and 27,000 men, when, in point of fact, there 
were only 14,000 present under arms. When 
he reached the camp he found Zarir MustapPHa, 
the runaway, at Kurukdere, still at the head 
of the establishment; he was compelled to see 
Suuxri Pacua, a man quite as bad as Zanrir, 
appointed to the command. Looking closely 
into everything, he found everything in con- 
fusion, and in the worst possible condition. 
He tried to introduce reforms, to force the 
Pacnas to be honest; to get the men drilled, 
clothed, and fed; to lay up stores in the 
fortresses, and to restore the army to a condi- 
tion fit for the field. Of course he kept the 
noble Lords above referred to fully informed 
of all that occurred ; in fact he did his duty. 
How did they do theirs? Far from gaining 
him the required authority. and rank in the 
Turkish service, although Colonel Wititams 
landed in Asia in September, yet Lord 
SrratrorD suffered the Colonel to write him 
fifty-four despatches between that date and 
December 8, without deigning to answer or 
acknowledge one. He did not obtain for him 
the rank of lieutenant-general in the Turkish 
service until several months after he had been 
in Armenia. Meanwhile Lord CLarEnpon had 
paid the most scrupulous attention to the 
despatches of General Witiiams; and when 
he became aware of the silence of the British 
ambassador, he forwarded to him a letter con- 
taining a just and severe rebuke. Lord 
Srratrorp’s reply was, that he did not neglect 
the substantial complaints of General Wit- 
LiAMs, although he neglected to write to the 
General; and that we believe to have been 
the fact. The ambassador further urged that 
he did not know distinctly what was the posi- 


_| tion of General Wittiams; but he admitted 


that it was by an “inadvertence ” that he had 
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neglected to obtain from the Porte the high 
rank in the Turkish service promised 


by I 
CLarENDON. For this conduct Lord eee. 


FORD deserves severe censure; but undoubt-—~~ 


edly, when we look to his peculiar position 
and influence in Turkey, to his energy and 
acuteness, we must admit that on the whole 
Lord Srratrorp has well served his count 
and the cause of the alliance. Neverthel, 
we fear that what General Wuiiuiams truly 
called a “golden opportunity ” for retrieving 
the fortunes of Turkey in Asia was lost by the 
omission of the British ambassador to aet jn 
the spirit and letter of the instructions of his 
Government, and give its officer the nee 
powers. And, at the root of the causes of the logs 
of Kars, we find this, that General W 

by the negligence, if not ill-will, of Lord Spay. 
FORD, was rendered almost powerless, just at 
the time when he could have exerted himself 
most effectually in storing Kars with ammunj- 
tion and provisions sufficient to supply its 
garrison through every possible blockade jn 
1855. 

The next branch of the subject inviting 
attention is that relating to .the measures 
taken for the relief of Kars. When the 
Porte found that the fortress was invested, 
they became very anxious for its relief. They 
propounded a plan for a diversion in the rear 
of the Russian army as early as July. The 
proposal was that General Viv1an should take 
the chief command, and with a very mixed 
force, including the Contingent, land at 
Redout Kaleh and march on Tiflis. The plan 
would not bear examination. The Contingent 
was in a most inefficient state; no commissa- 
riat was provided—it was doubtful whether 
the troops could be collected. The British 
Government extinguished the proposal by 
declining to permit General Vivian and his 
half-organised battalions to engage in any such 
enterprise. So far as the views of the British 
Government were concerned, the plan in 
favour was an advance by Trebizond upon 
Erzeroum. The views of the French Govern- 
ment do not come out very fully in these 
papers, and we are left to guess them—at best 
a poor substitute for the facts. Soon after 
the first plan was broached at Constantinople, 
Omar Pacua called together the generals and 
admirals in the Crimea, and asked permission to 
withdraw his own troops from the lines before 
Sebastopol, and take them to Asia. He, too, 
concurred with the Porre in thinking that it 
would be better to land at Redout Kaleh than 
at Trebizond. But all the naval and military 
authorities, French, English, and Sardinian, 
were at that time decidedly opposed to the 
withdrawal of any troops from the Crimea. 
It is due to Lord Ciarenpon to say that he 
made no objection, and that he proposed to 
fill up the gap in the lines with the Contin- 
gent, or other Turkish troops—a proposal 
which Smrson and Petissier energetically 
opposed. Lord CLarenpon, disappointed, ap- 
plied to the French Government, He found 
the same unwillingness to part with the 
Turkish troops. The Emprror, with charac- 
teristic caution, at length assented, however, 
to their withdrawal, if adequate substitutes were 
provided. But he threw the responsibility upon 
Peissier; and the French marshal hesitated. 
But it was now too late. While these com- 
plicated negotiations were in progress— 
perpetual references from Court to Court, and 
Capital to Capital, and from the Courts and 
Capitals to the Camp—the propitious ume 
for action had fled. It was actually close om 
to the end of September before Marshal PELIs- 
sIER consented to the departure of the first 
three battalions delite/_ Oman Pacua did the 
best he could; formed the best plans he 
could; and, once on the ground, ex 
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himself with his usual energy and skill. But 
it was “too late.” Winter came upon him; 
and Kars fell. 

Whether the Turkish troops could have 
really been spared from the Crimea in July is 
a military question, which we have not the 
data for determining. That must be settled 
by other evidence than has yet been forth- 
coming. But if we were pressed to state in a 
few words the causes of the fall of Kars we 
should frame them thus :—In the first place, 
the well-known corruption of Turkish admi- 
pistration; in the next place, the culpable 
neglect of Lord SrratForD and the Porte to 
give General WiLLIaMs every aid, encourage- 
ment, and authority to put down that corrup- 
tion, and provide ample stores for Kars; and, 
lastly, the detention of the Turkish troops in 
the Crimea at the express instance of the 
French Government, after it was known 
that they were essential to the safety of the 
most important frontier fortress of Asiatic 
Turkey. These are the causes that led to the 
fall of Kars ; and if blame is to be laid at the 
door of any one, that blame, so far as the 
published evidence is concerned, must be 
laid upon the French Marshal. 











LORD JOHN’S EDUCATION PLAN. 

Tne way to test the real merit of Lord Jony 
Russe.1’s plan of national education is, not to 
compare it with the measure which any one 
party, or any single individual, would propese 
were the question commencing now, but to 
compare it with the actual state of things. 
Many may think it absurd to wrap up reli- 
gious instruction with secular instruction. 
If we are told that temporal instruction is not 
all in all, and that every child in this country 
ought to be educated to the tenets of the pre- 
vailing faith, we may apply exactly the same 
arguments to any other commodity besides 
school instruction: “Man does not live by 
bread alone ;” and, according to the doctrine 
of the same party, he ought to observe the 
daily duties of a Christian quite as regularly 
as he observes his daily meals. Unless some 
kind of condition, however, be enforced upon 
the young, and upon the humbler classes, while 
they will be careful enough to obtain their 
temporal bread, they will frequently neglect 
their spiritual bread ; and we should, therefore, 
pass a law rendering every baker bound to 
distribute some form of collect and prayer 
with every quartern loaf sold. As it is, 
we go to the baker's for the temporal 
bread, and over the way for the spiritual 
bread. The same division of employment 
would be equally applicable to education. 
The national church is, by the condition of its 
early existence, bound to provide instruction 
for the whole people; and we scarcely know 
on what pretence the members of that esta- 
blishment come before the country asking for 
church-rates, when they possess an enormous 
property as the equivalent for imparting the 
religious instruction to the people, yet so 
manage that in their school, the parish church, 
there is no room for anything near the number 
of people living in the land. 

As at present advised, the English people is 
not disposed to make the Church do its duty, 
but is disposed to make the public schools do 
the duty of the Church ;—so we are to receive 
our ecclesiastical instruction from the school- 
masters and schoolmistresses of the national 
Schools. It is an unreasonable arg. sement, 
but the public is not inclined to~®ke any 
other arrangement ; and the practic. question 
is, whether we shall have public education on 
these terms, or no public education at all? 
We should prefer the Manchester plan to Lord 
Jouy’s plan, but we prefer Lord Jouy’s plan to 
no plan at all. 
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Let us, then, suppose the bill founded on 
his resolutions carried, and ask what would 
be our condition? In the first place, the real 
Ministry of Education in this country is the 
Committee of Privy Council, which is to have 
a Vice-President appointed to conduct its 
business in the House of Commons. If Lord 
Joun’s bill were carried, the Minutes which 
the Committee has passed, constituting the 
details of the existing law upon the subject, 
would be all consolidated in one volume, 
brought into one view, and rendered for the 
first time intelligible to the public. In some 
districts people voluntarily contribute, or it is 
known that children will.attend school in suffi- 
cient numbers for the school pence to consti- 
tute a part of the support for the school. The 
Privy Council adds a complement. The whole 
expense of these districts, therefore, falls partly 
upon the nation and partly upon benevolent 
individuals, while all those children whose 
parents cannot afford to pay anything, neces- 
sarily go without instruction altogether. If 
we rightly understand Lord Jonn’s measure, 
the districts that at present possess no schools 
would, within less than two years, have a school 
furnished with competent teachers; and in 
those districts that possess schools, but do not 
afford sufficient accommodation for the whole 
number of children, the school would be 
extended, and children whose parents could 
not afford to pay would be admitted equally 
with those whose parents are more fortunate. 
There would thus be a school opened in every 
district of the country, and every child would 
have the means of being instructed in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, history, geo- 
graphy, and the plainer branches of instruction. 
We have seen the effect of such an institution 
in Ireland. It is a great mistake to ascribe 
the improvement in that island entirely to the 
cholera, the emigration, the thinning of the 
people, and the introduction of English capital. 
The purchases under the Encumbered Estates 
Court, by English or Scotch capitalists, have 
not amounted to one-sixth of the whole 
amount of purchases. The thinning of popu- 
lation has not been sufficient to account for the 
readiness with which the people have adapted 
themselves quietly and usefully to a totally 
changed state of circumstances, and to a 
level of wages in many cases double the old 
amount. We must ascribe this adaptation of 
the people very much to that plan of public 
education which has by this time told upon 
the larger number of the people. It has 
existed long enough in Ireland to have trained 
a large part of the present generation. 

The industry of our town districts now con- 
stitutes an obstacle to tuition for the young, 
in keeping the children from a very early age 
engaged in labour. The working-classes, how- 
ever, have very willingly assented to the 
limitation of hours for the young, if indeed the 
pressure of competition has not made the adult 
males welcome restrictions of that kind; since 
there always has been, in the manufacturing 
districts, a strong jealousy of female or juve- 
nile labour. Any practical restriction, there- 
fore, upon the employment of the young in 
factories would probably be supported by the 
great bulk of the population. Many employers 
already support schools of their own. Practi- 
cally, the cost will be abstracted from wages. 
Lord Joun Russe.x’s arrangement, by which 
masters will be compelled to secure the at- 
tendance of their young hands in school, would 
secure for the children a much better educa- 
tion than they can possibly obtain at present, 
and will secure it at the very lowest rate of 
cost. The only opposition to this measure is 
likely to come from the masters, and even 
upon them, in the long run, the pressure is 
not likely to be appreciable, 





Two objections pre He Me eee the 
compulsory provisions for the ent of rates, . 
and "ihe cotablishment of odasts be districts 
whether the residents will or not. It is, how- 
ever, far more important for the whole coun- 
try that no district should be deprived of 
common tuition, than it is important for the 
district to escape the impost which will be so 
trifling in amount. However perverse a 
parish may be, it must stand very low in the 
scale of intelligence, if it cannot perceive that 
the advantage of possessing a school will ex- 
ceed the disadvantage of any cost which the 
measure can,impose upon it; and the opinion 
of such a parish will be very properly over- 
ruled by the opinion of the community at 
large. On the other hand, a considerable 
share of local government is preserved in the 
election of- the schoolmaster and school- 
mistress. 

Indeed a perfect freedom of local adminis- 
tration would still remain for those parishes 
which should prefer to establish schools of 
their own, excelling the general model in effi- 
ciency and completeness. It will always be 
open for a very intelligent and ambitious 
parish to beat the Privy Council and the 
parish school out of the field. In like man- 
ner any “persuasion” which is discontented 
with the amount of religious instruction 
enforced by Lord Jouy’s plan will be able to 
take the matter into its own hands: it has but 
to open a better school, with a more attractive 
course of study, on terms as reasonable, and 
so to arrange its religious teaching that it 
shall not be repugnant to the bulk of the 
residents. In that case, evidently, the Sec- 
tarian School will be preferred; and it will be 
successful on the single condition of teaching 
better than the State. 

A certain number of our readers will object to 
the part of Lord Joun’s B om which enforces 
the daily reading of the Holy Scriptures. We 
have already disposed of that objection; but 
we are bound to confess that Lord Joux 
reduces every reasonable complaint to a mini- 
mum. In the present temper of the public 
mind it is quite impossible to expect that a 
measure can be carried without some such 
condition. But as the condition stands in the 
plan, the schoolmaster or schoolmistress is the 
only person upon whom the compulsion really 
operates. The functionary will be bound to 
read a portion of the Holy Scriptures every 
day; no child will be bound to stop and 
listen. Any parent who conscientiously objects 
can withdraw his child from school at that 
hour, and the perusal will go on only for those 
who voluntarily attend. It will, therefore, lie 
with the community itself virtually to repeal 
this part of the measure. As we said last 
week, the settlement of this question is handed 
over to the public itself, just as the Sunday 
question and the Church-rate question were 
referred. Should the majority of the public 
determine to withdraw the young from this 
part of the instruction, the enactment would 
be vain and fruitless, and it would very soon 
be struck out of any new edition of the bill. 
If the public are not prepared to take so 
much upon themselves, they certainly will not 
be able to bring any weight of public opinion 
to bear upon Parliament. But we believe that 
they will settle the matter—that the result of 
this provision will be the withdrawal of “& 
larger number of children, whose parents , 
reserve their religious teaching for the churches 
and chapels of their own proper sects. And so 
far the measure will act as a stimulus to the 
proper performance of duty on the part of the 
clerical body in all the recognised persuasions. 

It remains to consider one obstacle to the 
teaching of the young—their early attendance 
at business. The facilities which Lord Jomy 
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proposes in the opening of evening schools, 
with lower rates for children of a greater age, 
and with prizes, present a very obvious mode 
of counteracting this tendency. But perhaps 
the best of all counteractions will be offered 
in the example of success in life attained by 
those children whose parents have allowed 
them to enjoy the larger amount of education. 
After the general execution of such a plan as 
Lord Jouy’s, different ideas must prevail 
amongst the humbler classes as to the expe- 
dieney and practicability of sending their 
children to school, and the advantages that 
they would thus secure. Lord Jquy’s measure 
would prepare the public opinion for develop- 
ing, upon its foundation, a much larger and 
more effectual measure, by teaching the pa- 
rents not less than the children. 

On a sober reconsideration of the scheme, 
therefore, as a whole, and in its details, we 
feel convinced that it eould be established— 
that it could be carried out without serious im- 
pediment—that it would secure the earliest and 
most essential advantages of a public educa- 
tion—and that it would present no obstacles 
tothe ulterior development ofa much larger plan. 
The worst of all obstacles to the introduction 
of public education at present is the non-exist- 
ence of publie education. Those are the worst 
friends of education who refuse to accept a 
measure which they can have, because they 
prefer some other measure which they cannot 
have. If the sineere friends of education for the 
people will unite to support this measure, we 
can have it; if they refuse to unite, it is 
evident that then it is not Lord Joun nor Sir| 
Joun Paxmneton who withholds from the| 
people of England a working system of public | 
edueation. 














MANIN ON THE FUTURE OF ITALY. 


Dante. Mantn has addressed to Lorenzo, 
Vaverto, editor of the Turinese Diritto, a letter, 
affixed to some fragments of what Burke | 
would have called a “ A General Epistle to the 
Italians.” This communication is full of earnest 


and generous counsels to the patriots of Italy. 





The war will, probably, end without any direct | Say that this is not the object of every effort 


result to Piedmont or any of the other states | 
of the Peninsula. They who, during two) 
years, have menaced and imsulted the King of 
Naptes, will now believe in M. Jutes Gonpon, | 
and reeognise the Lord of Vesuvius among | 
the legitimate protectors of Order. The Grand | 
Duke of Tuscany, befriended at Vienna, at} 


Paris, and at Rome, will rejoice in the waning | 
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the sinister action of its police, and in the 
expulsion of refugees. But these cireum- 
stances only strengthen the case in favour of 
the Constitutionalists—including under that 
head all who claim an Italian government for 
Italy. Italy, united and independent, would 
be what Piedmont, isolated and with half-de- 
veloped institutions, cannot be—a centre of 
liberal organisation in the South of Europe. 
But, in Turin, itself, are the head-quarters of 
injudicious liberalism and German and Bona- 
partist intrigue. Dayte. Manin, therefore, 
writes with good reason against the sordid 
flatterers of the Court, and the exclusive advo- 
cates of the Republican party. 

“As the Thinker,” he says, “and @ priori, 
I do believe the Republic to be the best of all 
governments, and that the exercise of liberty 
can be most largely and securely enjoyed 
under the federative form. As the Political 
man, I persist in seeking, with patient care, 
that which is practically possible; and, when 
I seem to have found it, I contrive to direct 
my active force in the way which I esteem 
most conducive to that practical possibility.” 

The problem of Italian redemption is viewed, 
by Italians, under several aspects. But, at the 
bottom of all lies the radical principle of 
Italian nationality, the extirpation of alien 
power, the rendering to Italy that which 
nature and history gave her, and which fraud 
and violence, operating upon a divided com- 
munity, have taken away. This, the essential, 
should be the dominating principle, and, 
Manin adds, should be represented by a 
formula, the watchword of a national party. 
Without believing in the cardinal necessity of 
a verbal emblem, except of such as rise sud- 
denly like stars from every mighty struggle, 
we think it would accelerate the ratification 
of a patriotic concord, were the kindred 
but rival nationalists of Italy to aecept a com- 
monsymbol. The monarchical, republican, fede- 
rative ideas rest on one basis—Independence. 
They radiate from one centre—Unity. Italy 
can never be independent and disunited, 
united and not free. Will one sincere patriot 


and every sacrifice ? 

“I call sincere patriots,” Manin continues, 
those who love Italy above all things else in 
the world, who consider the questions of 
monarchical and republican forms of subor- 
dinate interest, and are ready to make 


“cc 


every sacrifice to make an Italy; that is, | 


, 


to render her one and independent, hence 
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“The constitution of this national t : 
limited by my poor efforts, I labour to pe A ae 
be, if I mistake not a great step in the path which 
ought to conduct us to the redemption of Italy, 

“ Other steps, both important and difficult, would 
undoubtedly remain to be taken, but this first would 
serve to prepare and to facilitate them. 

“ The national party would naturally comprehend 
Royalists and republican Patriots. Powerful bonds 
of union and concord, as between themselves, would 
be the communion of views, and the firm resolution 
tu sacrifice predilections as to mere political form, in 
as far as the accomplishment of those views might re. 
quire it. 

“Tt would be requisite to render this union mone 
complete, this concord more strong; to find the method 
of amalgamating these two sections in such a 
as to constitute one compact whole. That would cal] 
for reciprocal concessions by which an agreement 
might be obtained, or as you observe, a compromise, 
In the adjustment of the terms of this compromise 
lies the true knot of the question. To solve it all 
the true friends of Italy ought to unite. I, for my 
own part, have proposed a solution. If any other 
man can find a better I accept it. 

“ Piedmont is one grand national force; many rejoice 
in it as @ good, some deplore it as an evil, but no one 
can deny that it is a fact. Now facts cannot be ne. 
glected by the political man; he is bound to build 
them up, to strive, and to seek to draw from thema 
cause—a country. In the great struggle for Italy’s 
emancipation to become hostile, or to render thi 
national force inoperative, would be pure folly. But 
it is a fact that Piedmont is monarchical. It is there- 
fore necessary that a concession should be made to 
the monarchical principle, which concession would 
have for an equivalent a consolidation of the one 
national principle. 

“In my opinion, the national cause of Italy ought 
to say, ‘Ll accept the monarchy, provided it be Uni- 
tarian ; I accept the House of Savoy, provided it 
concurs loyally and efficaciously in making Italy; 
that is, in rendering her one and independent ; if not 
—that is, if the Piedmontese monarchy fail to do its 
mission, I will seek to make Italy by other means, 
recurring even if necessary, to ideas divergent from 
the principle of monarehy.’ 

“Now, you will perhaps ask me, how I am of 
opinion that the Piedmontese monarchy ought to con- 
duct itself to fulfil such mission. This is my reply:— 

“The Piedmontese monarchy, that it may be faith- 
ful to its mission, ought always to keep in view, a 
its rule of conduct, the final aim of Italian indepen- 
dence and un ty.” ? 

He proceeds to explain the serious dangers 

of Piedmont—that her Government may be 
| seduced into a compromise with Austria, or 
| forced to conciliate France. Austrian princi- 
ples have not yet been extirpated from the 
'realm of Sardinia; the Papal party is by no 
| means extinct or powerless in Turin. Above 
| all, the representative of Sardinia, at the Con- 
ferences of Paris, may affix the seal of the 
| kingdom to a treaty assenting to the domina- 
‘tion of Austria in Italy. Thus, Sardinia 
| would, in the event of a patriotic war, be 











; : | driven to the alternative of declining the ful- 
sympathies of England with Sardinia. “ As) embracing all Republicans who love Italy| ¢1ment of her duty, or of cancelling the act of 
you were,” will be the word of command ;| more than the Republic and all Royalists | },,,. t 


the struggle between the Western Powers and | 
Russia will have closed without satisfying one 
wild hope, or one enthusiastic desire ; and the! 
nations that desire a redemption from political 
servitude will be left once more to work out) 
for themselves the liberties of the future. 

In such an hour the Italians need not 
despair. . We, who never believed in a crusade | 
for freedom undertaken by English earls and | 
country gentlemen, by German generals, or by 


the marshals of a phantom Empire, still feel that 
MANN writes a true word when he says the | 
independence of Italy is possible, and ap- 
proaches day by day. But with him, we 
recognise the perplexities and dangers of| 
hér course. With powerful enemies, and, 
unwise friends, who ean predict that her next | 





who love Italy more than any dynasty what- 
ever.” Of course the Royalists must concede 
to the Republicans as much as the Republicans 
eoncede to them. We are seriously con 
vinced that there are not a hundred National- 
ists who reject the proposal of a central throne 
from any perversity of fanaticism. ‘They be- 
lieve, and with some reason, that the liberties 
of Italy are not identified with the ambition 
of any prince. But neither party possessing 


power enough to subvert Austrian domination | 


in Lombardy, French domination in Rome, 


and the bastard despotisms in other parts of | 


Italy, it is clear that, to prosper, they must 
unite, and that to unite, they must compro- 
mise. What isnecessary is a great, harmonious 
party, absorbing all the patriotism of the 


| own plenipotentiary. MANIN says that 
| Piedmont should be prepared “ to take part m 
the national battles,” and adds that no other 
| nucleus of Italian aspiration should be formed. 
But he must know that the course of the quasi- 
| constitutional Government is uncertain, and 
may be influenced by strange exigencies. The 
Italians, as a nation, must accomplish their 
| task, whether or not the projects of Victor 
EMMANUEL are assimilated legally to the one 
great idea—a free and united Italy. 


THE NATIONS OF THE PRINCIPALITIES. 


Tae nations of the Danubian Principalities 
have claims which, being imimical to the poli- 
tical interests of three of the Powers repre- 
‘sented at Paris, will, probably, not be ad- 


| 


conflict will not be as disastrous as the last ? | Italians, representing the vitality of the nation, | mitted. In addition to these claims, asserted 


Happily, there is in Piedmont a press par-| 


free—a press which, at least, is noi the | faction. 


tially 

y erm of French Imperialism, and which 
( circulate the argument of Italian patriot- 
ism against foreign supremacy. The Sardi- 
nian kingdom, however, is not free from 
French and Austrian i exhibited in 
the persecutions of its bolder journalists, in 


destroying the old reproach of jealousy and 


We are glad to find Mani de- 
claring :— 


“T believe the great Italian Giuseppe Mazzini second 
to none, and [ am justified in indulging the hope that 
he might be induced to add a new eminent service to 
those already rendered to the cause of his beloved 
country, by sacrificing all claims of a sectarian kind to 
enter into the great national party. 


| by their historians and journalists—for they 
‘have both—they believe themselves to have 
destinies which will not be so easily sup- 
| pressed. Since the unhappy schism of their 
race, after the Transylvanian emigration, thetr 
instincts have perpetually tended to an unt 

Government, while the intrigues of contiguous 
empires have invariably been directed to 
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destroy their independence, and to divide 
their forces. Roumanian history commences 
at the point when ‘rajan’s legions descended 
into the valley of the Danube, and founded a 
pastoral society. The next scene discloses the 
national flight from Transylvania, the erec- 
tions of cities and fortresses along the line of 
the great river of Europe, and the dispersion 
of a brave and cultivated people. It seemed 
not enough that their ancient plans should 
disappear, that they should no longer hope 
to establish a free dominion, with its citadel 
on the Carpathian range, and its territories in 
the vast and fertile plains around. Disjointed 
by the shocks of the barbarian war, one half 
of the Roumanian race was left at the foot of 
the Transylvanian hills ; one half was thrown 
on the borders of the Danube; and this, 


‘| the political organisation of Eastern Europe, 


protection guaranteed by the other. Under 
a liberal constitution, with free outlets for 
its trade, and unlimited rights of self develop- 
ment, there is no reason why the Moldo-Wal- 
lachian people, united under one Government, 
should not become an important element in 


and maintain a militia force of a hundred 
thousand men. It is the interest of Austria 
to prevent this amalgamation, because the 
disunion of the States perpetuates their im- 
potence, their poverty, and the facilities of 
intrigue and aggression. The interest of 
Russia is the same, and for identical reasons. 
The interest of a faction in Turkey harmonises 
with that of her jealous neighbours, because 
it is served by whatever promotes embezzle- 
ment and corruption; but really to secure 
the Ottoman empire it would only be neces- 





again, was broken into the Moldavian and 
Wallachian nations. Temporarily divided, 
they were not easily conquered. ‘They pro-| 
duced great statesmen and military leaders ; 
they contended with the andacity of the | 
Hungarians and the ambition of the Poles, | 
and the Red Forest, near the Dniester, is one | 
memorial of the courage with which this | 
newly-planted population maintained its in-| 
dependence. From that epoch to the present, 
though their territories have been overrun— 


. a . M4 ' 
though the Poles and the Hungarians have by the other powers of Europe, that they have | time * 


claimed them as subjects—though the Otto- 
man empire has obtained privileges of supre- 
macy, in which Russia and Austria have 
sought to partake, the Danubian Principalities 
have always enjoyed, in one sense, a separate 
political constitution which cannot be annulled 
by the Conference of Paris without a violation 
of right and law. It is common to speak of 
them as appendages of the Turkish empire, | 
and it has been flippantly suggested to dis- 
pose of them by a commission as a minor 
“interest” not worthy to engage the solici- 
tude of a Plenipotential Council. But if a 
decision be forced upon the Moldo-Wallachian 
nation contrary to the spirit of their history, 
and to their own hopes and tendencies, the 
act will be a political crime, which will re-| 
coil upon its authors, for a peace, founded 
in such a spoliation, may be the source of half 
a century of war. 

M. Edgar Quinet, in an elaborate study* 
on the history of the Roumanian race, 
based on the Chronica Romanilor, published 
in three quarto volumes at Jassy, admits 
that it is impossible, in the actual con- 
dition of Europe, to propose the foundation of 
a@ complete Roumanian State. Such an act 
would fuse into one dominion the territories 
of Wallachia, Moldavia, Bessarabia, the Buko- 
vina, Transylvania, and a part of the Banat 
ofHungary. It creates frontiers on the Theiss, | 
the Carpathians, the Dniester, the Euxine, and 
the Danube. But, of the six provinces indi- | 
cated, two fell away from the Roumanians, so 
long ago that their influence is forgotten ; 
two others have been crushed by conquest 
—two only, the Danubian Principalities, re- | 
main; and it is by consolidating them into a 
Separate State, connected by political ties | 
with the Porte, and by diplomatic guagantees | 
with the rest of Europe, that the honest | 
objects of the war may be obtained. 

Much rabid sentimentality has been diffused | 
on this subject. A little faction of lecturers | 
in England, which seems possessed by a 
Mahommedan fatuity, declares through the 
columns of its dying organ, against the spolia- 
tion of Turkey, by the establishment of a 
Separate Government in the Principalities. 
But the relations between the Porte and the 

vian and Wallachian states never 
amounted to more than a nominal subsidy 
accorded by the one, in return for Imperial 
—. 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, March, 1856. 








sary to raise up a solid, living nationality on 
the Danube, which would not merely create 
an impassable fortification on the frontier, but 
keep the river open to the trade of Europe. 
It is no discouragement to this idea to point 
to the helpless prostration of the Principalities 
under their tributary princes, under the 
Phanariote viceroyalty, and under the Rus- 


hospitality as they did; but it was not all 
quite right. We can generally reconcile our- 
selves to a little theoretical wrong, when it is 

ied by a blazing fire, a handsome 
-hearthrug, pleasant furniture, a generous table, 
cheerful friends, and much moral approbation. 
The fellows are good fellows—nobody wishes 
them ill, but everybody wishes that a little 
more should be done with the charity. It has 
become quite the custom in modern times for 


the trustee of a charity to adopt the maxim 
that charity begins at home, and oi. 


upon his own worthy person something 


he ought to give to so many poor men or poor 


boys; the boys getting the medieval pence, 
the trustees the modern sovereigns. And cer- 
tainly they did not carry the abuse so far 
at Dulwich as they did elsewhere. The 
present men are not to be disturbed, but 
others are to be admitted ively, and 
we do not think that the fellows will object 
to their future company. 

Still less if the actors are admitted. The 
schools growing up will be a pleasant sight; 
the pensioners provided for in comfort will be 
an object of satisfaction—but how agreeable 
to think that the foundation of an actor im 
WituraM Smaxsreare’s time will become the 





sian protectorate. It is enough to remember 
that they have for centuries been abandoned 


never abdicated their national rights, and that, | 
with scarcely an exception, the Moldavians and 
Wallachians desire to found a federative Go- 
vernment. It is true that the treaties which 
guarantee their independence of the Porte, in 
all matters relating to their personal and 
political rights, are no longer in existence ; 
but the facts that prove conquest are absent. 
What proved the conquest of Spain, Attica, 
the Morea, the Greek Archipelago, Asia | 
Minor, Servia and Bulgaria by the Turks? 
Their original laws, even their manners, were 
suppressed ; their religion was proscribed ; the 
mosques of Islam were insolently erected in 
every town. 

Nothing of the kind ever took place in the | 








home of the poor actor in Bensamin WEssTER's 


Mr. Crarces Dickens has exorcised the phan- 
tom conjured up to frighten us away from the 
reform. We need not scruple to admit the 
aetors into the “ Atterne Cuarrry” on the 
score that ALLeyNe founded it im abhorrence 
of a profession in which he had played 
the devil, and had encountered the reab 
Satan on the stage. It is not true that 
A.LErnE played the devil at all, so that the 
story of his penitence is dissipated. He might 
not specially designate actors, since his view 


_was no doubt to restore to Society some of the 


benefits for which he, as a successful 

felt grateful, Actors made fortunes in those 
days and lived jovially: in the present day 
they lose fortunes, and live anxiously. It is 


Principalities. ‘The Mahommedans were for-|in their very nature that they should not be 
bidden even to build a mosque, and never | provident, and live by rule; but that they 
ventured to infringe this peremptory law. | should cultivate the impulses, the utterances, 
They never marked the country with the|so that they commonly make very pleasant 
brand of conquest; they never arrogated the | Company, but do not often make provision for 
initiative in changes of government. The | old age. Society owes a debt to ALLEYNE, having 
Moldo-Wallachians preserved, throughout all | received from him more than he bargained for ; 
vicissitudes, their ancient customs, their arts, | and it is only handsome to repay it to his fellow 





their schools ; they have national traditions ; 
they have a language, a history, and a 
religion; and, if they have suffered from 
natural and accidental misfortunes, from the 
original disintegration of the Roumanian race, 
from the former hatred of the Poles, Hunga- 
rians, and German nations, from their peculiar 
tenets which isolate them among the Latin 
communities of the East, they have claims 
which cannot be denied; and whatever be the 
influences exerted by Austria and Russia, they 
have a right to be established as a nation, 
under European guarantees. Under those 
conditions they may fortify the Peace; under 
any others they will form the objects of 
selfish contentions, which may revive the War. 


WEBSTER TO ALLEYNE. 

Ir the very just proposal supported by Mr. 
Wessrer’s public meeting at the Adelphi 
Theatre on Thursday be adopted, the crown- 
ing grace will be added to the reform of the 
Auterxe charity at Dulwich. It is a good 
incident of a reform when it benefits many 
and hurts none. The inmates of Dulwich 
ought to feel more comfortable than they had 
ever felt in their life of the present generation. 
Something was impending over them. They 
had a comfortable provision, a nice home, a 


handsome income, and they could dispense 








actors. The charity, then, will make a pro- 
vision for poor actors and actresses and their 


| children; and the actors and actresses will, as. 


usual, make very pleasant companions. 











A Srormy War anp Peace Meretrnc.—A meeting 
to diseuss the propriety of the present war, which wax 
lately held at Holmfirth, terminated in a downright 
pemned battle between the disputants, which was in 
tself terminated by the ew ereee bed the lights. 

Srrawan, Pavt, any Bates.—Another 
into the affairs of these ban took place in the 
Bankruptcy Court on Tuesday, when the 
partners were brought up in custody, but 
to remain in an adjoining court until Sir . D. Paul 
was called upon to give evidence regarding the 
marriage settlement of Te ptetre Mrs. Fitzgerald. 
The bankrupt was neatly dressed, but had a very 
ome a pees look. i f was ten- 

ered on behalf of the trustees of Mrs. Fitzgerald 
for asum of £17,000, The proof had been admitted 
against the joint estate, and it was now sought to be 
made on the separate estate of Mr. Strahan. Mr. 
Strahan became trustee of the marriage settlement on 
the death of Lord Alvanley. ‘Since the last meeting 
the separate balance-sheets have been filed. These 
were read in court. The bankrupts then passed their 
final examination. 

Fire at Messrs. Scorr Russex.’s,—Another fire 
broke out on the premises of Messrs. Scott Russell 
and Co., the shipbuilders of Millwall, Poplar, 
Wednesday afternoon. The fire was not eziniined 
until the mills, the machinery, the 
and planing shops were destroyed, and the conte 
with the exception of a smnall portion, 
The loss is necessarily very heavy; the ; 
will alone cost some thousand pounds to repair. 
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Literature. 


Crities are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
oeke laws—they interpret and a enforce them.—Hdinburgh Reriew. 


—— 





Iw one of his splendid fantasias of style Dz Quincey spoke of the Nation of 
London, because the word city was too inexpressive for the grandeur of the 
impression which London made upon him. In the opening to his new work, the 
Great World of London, Mr. Henry Mayuew has occasion tocommenton the 
phrase of a French economist, who says “ Londres n'est plus une ville: c'est 
une province couverte de maisons,” but, Mr. Mayuew shows that no province 
of England or France is comparable to it. “Not only does London contain 
twice as many souls as the most extensive division of the French empire, but 
it houses upwards of a quarter of a million more individuals than any one 
county in Great Britain.” Besides, why speak of provinces when many 
kingdoms are considerably smaller? not in area, but in population ; Hanover, 
Saxony, or Wurtemburg, for instance. Out of every thousand individuals on 
the face of the earth—at least of what the Greeks called “ voice-dividing” 
“* bread-eating”’ individuals—two are Londoners! To classify, describe, and 
moralise on the various aspects such a nation presents is a task of enormous 
difficulty. Mr. Mayuew has many qualifications for the task, and his first 
instalment promises well. 





There are obstinate men who never know, or will not know when they are 
beaten. Of course this obstinacy is much reproved. We give everything a 
bad name when it does not serve our purpose; what would be firmness in us, 
is obstinacy in our opponents; what would be the patient adherence to the 
cause of truth (the cause being our own) is the blindness of vanity when the 
cause is against us. M. Louis Ficuter is an obstinate man. He does not 
know when he is beaten; driven from the field he declares himself victorious. 
We have from time to time kept our readers informed of his experiments and 
arguments in contradiction of CLaupDE BrrNnarp’s theory of the sugar- 
forming function of the liver. Our last report was the decision of the 
Academy of Sciences against him. He has returned to the charge. In the 
last number of the Annales des Sciences Naturelles there is a Mémoire by him 
detailing fresh experiments, the upshot of which he believes to be decisive in 
his favour. The same number also contains a note from CLAUDE BERNARD, 
explaining M. Ficuier’s error. To scientific readers, this discussion is of 
great interest, not so much with reference to the point at issue—for we 
believe BeRNARD’s discovery to be real—but with reference to the extreme 
caution necessary in all physiological inquiries, owing to the excessive com- 
plexity of the organism and the conditions in which it acts. 

To upset old theories is unhappily the main pursuit of scientific men. 
Substitution is as much the process of scientific evolution as it is of organic 
evolution. One never feels quite sure of any theory ; not even of gravitation. 
And Edinburgh has indeed recently produced a rebellious intellect who is 
very far from-convinced of the truth of the gravitation theory. One J. A. 5. 
(he gives no name) has published a tiny pamphlet entitled The Structure of 
Matter, Cause of Gravitation, and Nature and Laws of Electricity, with new 
Explanations of*Chemical Phenomena, (Edinburgh, Myles McPhail). Very 
few, we imagine, will be tempted to look into a pamphlet bearing so ambitious 
a title. Yet it is really worth looking into. The author sees the difficulty 
of the current hypothesis ; which is at any rate better than blind acceptance. 
His own hypothesis is, that the atoms or molecules of matter are minute 
spherical shells highly elastic and capable, like the soap bubble, of expan- 
‘sibility and contraction. The theory of atomic attraction he regards as an 
extraordinary fallacy ; and few thinking men have ever felt quite comfortable 
in accepting it, so that the attempts to explain attraction and repulsion upon 
some other principle have been sand-numerous. In our “ sallet days” the 
vexed problem vexed us greatly, and we once fancied we had found a solution ; 
we “woke and found ’twas fancy’s dream.” The difficulty is this: two 
atoms are said to attract each other (and hence cohesion), but they are also 
said to repel each other (and hence no two atoms ever touch): within the 
spaces thus made by the repulsive force heat may intervene, and forcing the 
particles still wider asunder, cause the solid to expand, to become liquid, and 
to become vapour. Hereupon J. A. S. remarks :— 

To explain, as is now very gravely done, that a bar of metal is expanded by its 
atoms repelling each other, is to explain that two molecules of matter may repel 
each other, so as to cause the intervention of space between them, and yet after 
their expansion to retain their juxtaposition by a law of cohesive attraction, 
already violated, which prevents their separation from being permanent as well 
as complete. This explanation involves a crude contradiction in both the law of 
repulsion and the law of attraction, implying that the attraction of cohesion has 
less power when two molecules are in contact than when they are thus separated, 
otherwise it would prevent the separating influence of repulsion ; and that the 
law of fe has less over the law of cohesion when it has thus over- 

when it req! to conquer it in all the closer cohesion of contact. 
fact the explanation has confessedly nothing but supposition to rest 
& most illogical attempt to assign a hypothetical cause to an observed 
molecules can each other, without effecting a complete separa- 
compose to molecular powder, is a hyperbole 
we make the seprerters of such a theory wel- 
principles and analagous laws of matter, it is 
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encountered. For while electricity is found to permeate and lie contained in all 
bodies, we have only to suppose this subtle element to be contained in these 
elastic shells, and to have the power, by its increase or diminution, to expand 
contract them, and the whole mystery vanishes before us. It is easy to i 
stand that the increase of electricity in the molecular shells wil] expand the 
entire body they compose, and that the decrease of it will occasion a rtionate 
contraction. Of course it will occur that spherical molecular shells must have 
intersectices between them, and the question is thence suggested, how are these 
intersectices filled? But it must be kept in view that the shells we haye 
gested are highly elastic, and it is more than probable therefore that, as all bodigy 
have to resist a surrounding pressure on their surfaces, the molecular shells of 
which bodies are composed will, by this universal external pressure, be 

into polyhedral forms, of different numbers of sides, to suit their circum 

for the time, whether of compound or elementary arrangement, and that such PY 
mechanical result of pressure will exclude the intersectices between the atoms 
which would otherwise arise from their sphericity of form. This is an ex, 

tion which would not apply to the existing theory of solid spherical atoms, 
while the fact that intersectices would inevitably occur beetween such solid 

and the question as to how they are filled forms an obstruction in the general ap. 
plicability of that theory which it is impossible to surmount. 

And in support of the hypothesis he adduces these facts :— 

1. That a body undergoing expansion swells out uniformly or molecularly, ang 
does not display any decrease in the contiguity of its component matter nor 
any increase of perosity thereby. 

2. That no elementary body in a state of expansion has ever revealed intensec. 
tices between its atoms. 

3. That while all bodies contain electricity, and no cavity has ever been dis. 
covered between their molecules within which this electricity can be cop- 
tained, while the electricity is manifestly contained in some way interior 
to the matter of the body, it must be contained within the molecles—be. 
cause, 

4. If the electricity were contained in any other way, it would by its i 
especially in the case of Gases evolved by explosion, produce a visible widen- 


ing of intersectices between and separation of atoms, and a consequent 
reduction of the matter to molecular powder. 


We do not expect our readers to adopt the hypothesis of J. A. S , but they 
may be curious to look at this pamphlet, and see how he works out his views, 





THOMAS RAIKES, ESQ., AT LARGE. 

A Portion of the Journal kept by the late Thomas Raikes, Esq., from 1831 to 1847, 

comprising Sketches of Social ang Political Life in London and Pars. Vols. 

IL. and IT. Longmans and Co, 
Tuomas Ratxes, Esq., as represented in the frontispiece to these volumes, 
was a portly gentleman, with a timid intellect, and a “ proper sense of his 
position.” As represented in his journal, he was a feeble gossip, profoundly 
prejudiced and stupendously credulous, asort of well-dressed chiffonier of 
tittle-tattle, who, fancying himself an aristocrat, affected all the airs of 
a dowager. Being admitted, by virtue of certain passwords, into political 
society, to White’s, the Carlton, the dinner-table at Apsley House, the even- 
ing colloquies of ambassadors, and the conspiracies of ministers expectant, 
he saw a good deal of the game, heard, now and then, a clever thing, und, 
being intensely consequential, recorded his proceedings day by day in a 
diary, one-half of which was worth printing, and a few things in which are 
worth remembering. It starts between two great events, the passing of 
the Reform Bill and the Belgian revolution. 
Raikes pronounced himself in private, in pages of solemn prolixity ; but the 
Reform Bill wrung from him a succession of groaning prophecies, equal to 
the silliest ever uttered by superannuated peers, or by the oracles of 
the Duchess of Salisbury. “What is the people? What has the people 
always been?” ejaculates the sycophant of White’s, “The most capricious, 
the most cruel, the most ungrateful class of society?” ‘They have got 
their reform. What willbe their next war cry? The repeal of the Com 
Law, which will reduce the income from land one-half, will that satisfy 
them? No! Then comes —— annual parliaments, the ballot.” 

This is the purport of Mr. Raikes’s incoherences. He seems to have 
been a diner-out, regarded by no one as a politician, but by all the high- 
bred Tory set, as a clubbable gossip, clever at spreading alarms, scandals, 
epigrams, and the light lampoons of Toryism. His editor, whose task has 
been limited to the insertion of a few explanatory notes, and to the sub- 
stitution in necessary cases of initials for proper names, allows the whole 
tide of Mr. Raikes’s garrulous confessions to flow upon the public, with 
masses of commonplace unsuppressed, and a scattered archipelago of anec- 
dotes floating in a redundance of prosy or hysterical twaddle. What we 
have to do with such a book is to select, to quote some of the sayings pre- 
served, and to ask the reader, in table-talk style, did you ever hear this ?— 

Talleyrand’s bons mots always fly about. His friend Montron has been subject 
of late to epileptic fits, one of which attacked him lately after dinner at Talley- 
rand’s. While he lay on the floor in convulsions, scratching the carpet with his 
hands, his benign host remarked with; a sneer, “ C'est qu'il me parait qu'il veut 
absolument descendre.” 

Or as bad as this :— 

Monday, 6th.—Joke of Holmes inthe House of Commons. When Mr. Morrison, 
the member for Leicester, who, being a haberdasher, had made himself conspicu- 
ous by a speech on the foreign glove question, came up to him, and asked if he 
7 im a pair for the evening. ‘“ Of what,” said Holmes, “gloves or stock- 
ings } 

Be it remembered that the author of this entry was the sonof a mer- 
chant, but, be it also observed, “‘a wholesale.’ From that eminence he 
flings the sarcasm at the retail haberdasher. “A new Tory Club, the Carlton, 
has just been formed,” writes Mr. Raikes, in April, 1832, “ for which Lord 
Kensington’s house, in Carlton Gardens, has just been bought.” He ee 
the subscription of the elect, becomes a Carlton, and joins with the loud 
talkers against a creation of peers to carry the Reform Bill—“ an atrocious 
coup d'etat meditated by Lord Grey against the privileges of that House. 
But what if King William had been a man with a secret will, had perceiv 
the turbulence of the nation, had come down upon the peers and commons 
together, had imprisoned some, exiled others, abolished the rights of all, and 





reigned over a mute Senate and an emasculated aristocracy? Would that 
have been “ an atrociou coup d'état?” Yet the journals of Thomas Raikes 
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are “respectfully dedicated ” by his editor to “ H.1.M. Napoleon III.” 

The Reform Bill is carried :— 

At last this awful question is settled. Lord Grey et in he House 
that he had received assurances which enabled him to congratu ate the country 
on the success of the bill. He had the means of carrying it unimpaired in ry its 
branches ; but he did not say whether by creation of peers or secession of the 
opposition. Mr. Hume, the member for Middlesex, and most vapouring radical 
in the House, has shown that courage is not amongst his peculiar virtues. He 
in the most uncalled-for manner wrote to the constituents of Mr. Horatio Ross, 
member for the Scotch burgh Arbroath, Aberdeen, &c., that he had deserted his 
duty to them, and was become lukewarm in the cause of reform: Mr. Ross in- 
stantly wrote to him, that he was a malicious liar, and demanded a recantation or 
satisfaction. The cautious demagogue submitted to the insult, and retracted his 
expressions, in a letter which Mr. Ross will be well justified in publishing. 


- And the Tories are in terror :— ; 

The Tory party,—whose apprehensions for the future are most desponding, 
who think that a complete revolution is near at hand, and that property must 
every day become less secure,—are glad to retrench their usual expenses and are 
beginning by economy to lay by a poire pour la soif. Those who have money at 
command are buying funds in America, or in Denmark, which they think least 
exposed to political changes. Those who have only income are reduced to retrench ; 
but all seem impressed with the idea that they cannot long depend on their present 
prosperity. 

The Duke is mobbed on the 18th of June :— 

I am even glad that the brutes have singled out this very day to exhibit their 
malicious vengeance; that they may show to all Europe what monsters the 
Radicals really are. 

Mark the senility of the generalisation. Zn route we pick up an epigram 
composed after M. Dupin had delivered the oration in which he said that 
Louis Philippe could speak every language in Europe :— 

Il parle’Italien, Anglais, 
Russe, Saxon, jargon Souabe, 
Il écorche aussi le Frangais, 
Mais il ne pense qu’en Arabe. 
‘! Thomas Raikes had a delicious way of patronising men of letters : 

Tuesday, October 2.—Theodore Hook is of the party here. Hook is an author ; 
he has written Sayings and Doings, the farce of Killingno Murder, &c. He is an 
editor, the chief compiler of John Bull, a wit and a wag. 

The old woman in Athlone had a keener style :— 

Old Lord Castlemaine was extremely rich, but a miser. One day he was stop- 
ping in his carriage to change horses at the inn at Athlone, when the carriage was 
surrounded by paupers, imploring alms, to whom he turned a deaf ear, and drew 
up the glass. A ragged old woman in the crowd cried out, “ Fait’, an’ it’s no 
use ;” but, going round to the other side of the carriage, she bawled out, in the 
old peer's hearing, “ Plase you, my lord, just chuck one tinpenny out of your 

and I'l] answer it will trate all your frinds in Athlone.” 


We have one more picture of Talleyrand in private life—Lord Sefton is 
the visitor :— 


He was ushered into the dressing-room of this celebrated octogenarian, who 
was under the hands of two valetsde chambre, while a third, who was training for 
the mysteries of the toilette, stood looking on with attention to perfect himself 
in his future duties. The prince was in a loose flannel gown, his long locks (for 
it is no wig), which are rather scanty, as may be supposed, were twisted and 
crepus with the curling-iron, saturated with powder and pomatum, and then with 
great care arranged into those snowy ringlets which have been so much known 
and remarked all over Europe. His under attire was a flannel pantaloon, loose 
and undulating, except in those parts which were restrained by the bandages of 
the iron bar which supports the lame leg of this celebrated cul de jatte. 

Mr. Raikes, who prophesied the ruin of England by the Reformers, be- 
lieved in second sight :— 

It is now about fifteen months ago that Miss M ,a connexion of my family, 
went with a party of friends toa concert at the Argyle Rooms. She appeared 
there to be suddenly seized with indisposition, and though she persisted for some 
time to struggle against what seemed a violent nervous affection, it became at 
last so oppressive, that they were obliged to send for their carriage and conduct 
herhome. She was for a long time unwilling to say what was the cause of her 
indisposition ; but, on being more earnestly questioned, she at length confessed 
that she had, immediately on arriving in the concert room, been terrified by a 
horrible vision, which unceasingly presented itself to her sight. It seemed to her 
as though a naked corpse was lying on the floor at her feet; the features of the 
face were partly covered by a cloth mantle, but enough was apparent to convince 
her that the body was that of Sir J 4 Every effort was made by 
her friends at the iime to tranquillise her mind by representing the folly of allow- 
ing such delusions to prey upon her spirits, and she thus retired to bed ; but on 
the following day the family received the tidings of Sir J- Y having 

drowned in Southampton River that very night by the oversetting of his 
boat, and the body was afterwards found entangled in a boat cloak. 

To which is appended :— 

Here is an authenticated case of second sight, and of very recent date. 

Some amusing illustrations of King William’s character are given :— 

Sunday, 6th.—The other day a large party dined at the Pavilion. Among the 
guests was the American Minister. The King was seized with his fatal habit of 
making a speech ; in which he said, that it was always a matter of serious regret 
to him that he had not been born a free, independent American, so much he re- 
spected that nation, and considered Washington the greatest man that ever lived. 

The next is not so amiable :— 

At the levee a considerable sensation was created the other day by his insisting 
on an unfortunate lieutenant in the navy, who had a wooden leg, kneeling down 
to kiss hands: it was impossible; but the sovereign would not concede the 
point, and the other was obliged to hobble away without going through the 
ceremony. 

The following, though not new, may be fresh to some readers :— 

They have hired a French cook for the Carlton Club from Paris, who lived 

ly with the Duc d’Escars, premier mattre d’hétel of Louis XVIII., and who 
Probably made that famous pdté de saucissons which killed his master. It was 
served at breakfast at the Tuileries to the king, who with the duke partook so 
Voraciously of it, that the former was attacked with a dangerous fit of indigestion, 
from which he with difficulty recovered, and the latter absolutely died from the 
€Xeess on the following day. One of the French journals, remarkable for its 
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factties, announced the event in the following terms 
Chrétienne, a été attaquée d'une indigestion, dont M. le Duc d’Escars est mort le 


Describing the first meeting of the Reformed Parliament, Mr. Raikes calls 


Cobbett “a bone-grubber.” Yet he objected to “ personalities.” 
Like many of the sayings here the following is not at 


ning of its career ; but it falls in freshly in a note commencing, “ 
ridge is dead :”— 


His conversational powers were very great. On an occasion when the doctrine of 
the Sacramentaries and the Roman Catholics, on the subject of the Bucharist, was 
in question, he solved the difficulty at once, by saying, “ They are both equally 
wrong,— the first have volatilised the Eucharist into a metaphor, the last have 
condensed it into an idol.” . 

In these journals Mr. Raikes was accustomed to make entries from news- 
papers. The practice was not without its utility. A novelist may take 
advantage of this macaronic artist :-— 

The extraordinary composure with which even a painful death may be contem- 
plated is exemplified by a criminal who is under sentence of execution for a mur- 
der in one of the prisons of Munich at this present time. He has made with 
crumbs of bread and a sort of macaroni several figures illustrating the scene in 
which he will quit the world. He has the instant when the executioner 
having cut off his head, is holding it up to public view. A Franciscan friar om 
his knees is at the side of the headless corpse ; near the priest is an invalid with 
a wooden leg selling a true and full account of his judgment and execution. 

And naturalists may be glad of this :— : 

The Nuremberg Gazette mentions that last year a Polish gentleman caught a 
stork on his estate at Lemberg, which he released, having previously fixed round 
its neck an iron collar with the following inscription: Hac ciconia ex 
This year the bird has returned, and been again entrapped by the same individ: 
who has found its neck ornamented with a second collar, but made of gold, 
thus inscribed: India cum donis mittit ciconia Polis. The bird has again been 
set at liberty for further adventures. 

And this:— » 

On the 10th inst a wild goose was shot on a moor near Dantzig, with a brass 
collar round its neck bearing the following inscription in Dutch,—Jwis te Baak 
by Zutphen in Guelderland 1800, which may be taken as evidence of the long life 
of the wild goose. 

When the diarist moralises, it is in a style which Mr. Macaulay—not we— 
indicates as “‘ peculiar drivel.” Between d and France, he says, the 
trial has been that of depth versus diffusion :— uf. 

England escaped the convulsion, but not the contagion ; the sparks rose 
80 ma fell in 09 waves that our isle ; but the air was heated, and the 
glow breaks out ; everywhere the proud oo of our sacred edifices rose up a8 
paratonnerres; but though they averted the flash, they could scarcely divert the 
commotion. With the new century, therefore, a new scene pe on us; it 
found us deep in the struggle—the cause was sacred, our altars and homes— 
when other nations were worn with their woe, England ever watchful at the 
trembling helm, her greatness grew with the iiaaness of the gale, her bosom 
hung on the wings of the storm ; it was a glorious sight, all looked to her con- 
fidingly, many loved her sincerely, her features were strongly marked, her 
barriers staunch and stern. 

By Mr. Raikes’ “set”? Beau Brummel was familiarly remembered. The 
“ Journals ” remind us of an exquisitely cool thing written by the fop to a 
friend in the depth of his reverses :— 

I heard of you the other day in a waistcoat that does you indisputable credit, 
spick and span from Paris, a broad stripe, salmon colour and cramoisi. 

The volumes are abundantly amusing ; but, as with the diaries of Pepys, 
the writer gains nothing by the publication. The difference between Pepys 
and Raikes was, that Pepys was a ing rogue, while Raikes, in all 
senses of the word an honourable man, maundered more woefully. 





A BATCH OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. : 
We here group together six scientific works which demand a notice from 
u_ but which are not of a character to furnish articles likely to ip- 


addressed to persons likely to be purchasers. 

We have already borne testimony to the excellence of Professor Miller’s 
Elements of Chemistry, of which the second containing Inorganic Che- 
mistry (8vo., J. W. Parker and Son), is now before us. It is essentially a 


working book, meant for the laboratory, not for the library. The expositi 
is lucid, the examples well chosen, the diagrams numerous. There i 
originality either of view or discovery ; but a good di of what is known 
must be indispensable to students; and this, as the is worthy of its 
place among the few good works our possesses. The third part, 
which will embrace Organic Chemistry, appear, and we shall take 
that opportunity of offering a more detailed criticism. 

Of the Manual of Zoology, by M. Milne Edwards, translated by R. Knox, 
M.D. (12mo., Renshaw), we wish Dr. Knox had permitted us to i 
but what is complimentary. The work he has translated and pt bre 
well-known to us, and its sale of 30,000 copies has made it well-known to 
large public; and if Dr. Knox could have been induced to confine his labours 
to simple translation, the English public would have felt their gratitude un- 
mixed. He has not been so content. He has made this admirable little 
book the occasion for some unseemly displays of vanity and i _ He 
cannot resist trumpeting his own claims. calls attention to “my vast 
experience.” M. Milne Edwards “ is my most esteemed fri 
must be introduced into university education it is “my 
pursuit.” The text of Milne Edwards must be interrupted in order that 
the reader should learn how the eminent .de Blainville “my friend.” 
Who cares? Who is Dr. Knox, and what has he 
cod his Siendshinn? Ho ence ot: Negah auepeiane eal Gaunt 
and his friendships? He sneers at i i quasi 
books of sodiaaions from which “ all 
science are excluded, and in which the masterly labours of Buffon and 
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Cuvier, the profound views of Goethe, Oken, and Spi 
cognised.” Of course, in thus sneering, Dr. Knox is 
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perhaps, how English zoologists are to adopt Cuvier’s views, as well 
as the views to which Cuvier through life was most vehemently o . 


Spix, does not them i work which Dr. Knox translates to 
supersede all English books? The truth seems to be, that Dr. Knox is fond 
of flinging about celebrated names with an air of easy familiarity, as if he 
were on the best terms with them ; and he does not always trouble himself 
to ascertain how these names are . He might have learned from Mr. 
Morley’s Lif. that “ Pallisset the potter” was named Palissy. His know- 
of the history of science is such as one might expect from one thus 
in his names. The reader will do well to pass over unread all that 
Dr. Knox furnishes by way of historical introduction, and devote himself to 
the Manual Dr. Knox has translated. In a very compact form it gives a 
i arranged information, and is illustrated with five hundred 
woodents, most of them excellent. We urge the publisher, when he reprints 
this volume, to suppress Dr. Knox’s unnecessary display of himself, and to 
give us in lieu thereof something which the book much needs—an index. 
Ocular Spectres and Structures as Mutual Exponents. A Treatise by James 


4 
i 
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Jago, A.B. (8vo. Churchill).—We have tried to bring within our limits an 
exposition of this curious treatise, but the subject is not to be expounded 


without more reference to anatomical details than would be permissible here. 
We prefer, therefore, directing the attention of our medical and speculative 
readers to this attempt to explain the anatomy of the eye by means of spec- 
tral appearances, and those arances by means of anatomy. 

Throat Ailments, more especially the Enlarged Tonsil and Blongated Uvula. 
By James Yearsley. Sixth edition. (8vo. Churchill.)—Unhappily many | 
of our readers may have occasion to consult this valuable little work ; for 
the “ clergyman’s sore throat” is only one form of the evil which distresses 
orators, singers, actors, and quiet every-day people. To have an uvula so 
long that it is perpetually getting into a struggle with yourthroat, and keeping 
up an incessant bickering in all the parts around it, is a common case. Mr. 

earsley has collected a mass of evidence, and has explained the efficacy of 
simple treatment in such cases. The book is interesting to the medical 
profession ; deeply so to all persons with delicate throats. 

Audubon, the Naturalist in the New World.. His adventures and dis- 
eoveries. By Mrs. Horace St. John. (12mo., Longmans.)—It was an 
excellent idea to collect from the autobiographical digressions of the great 
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naturalist a connected narrative of his adventures: having formed this plan, 
Mrs. St. John was further aided im it by communications from Audubon’s | 
friends, and by some fragments published in America. The plan has been! 
less that of a circumstantial mography than of a narrative setting forth the | 
“episodes of romance and discovery which constituted his career as a} 
naturalist.” Of course a writer has perfect right to choose his subject, and 
to limit it as suits his views or his information ; and we have only to accept | 
what he gives us, deciding whether he has performed what he has attempted. 
But should the present Book reach a second edition, we beg Mrs. St. John | 
to re-consider her plan, and try if she cannot give us an enlarged biography, | 
and with it even more of Audubon’s delightful passages about Natural His- | 
tory. Her graceful book is small enough to bear enlargement without fear | 
of ming wearisome ; the subject is wide enough to admit of great variety. | 
At present the work reads like ‘a long review article, with very interesting | 
passages, brightly written and sketchily put together. We think Audubon’s | 
name and fame would secure an audience for a more ambitious work. 
It is rare indeed that we meet with a work at once so happy in plan and 
excellent in execution as the Manual of Marine Zoology for the British 
Isles. By P. H. Gosse. Part I, (12mo. Van Voorst.)—Without being | 
passionately fond of moluses (and we know estimable persons with a quite | 
mediocre interest in those pulpy masses), the reader does recreate himself at | 
the seaside every now and then. Life is not impassioned “ by the sad sea 
wave.” The days are long. The circulating library is but a feeble enjoyment. | 
You lounge along the shore ; in very listlessness you pick up a bit of sea- | 
weed, or a novel bivalye; you look at it awhile, curious but ignorant, and 
because ignorant you speedily fling it down again, and, humming casta diva, | 
lounge away to “ fresh weeds and molluscs new.” Now, only suppose your 
knowledge a little increased, what a fund of enjoyment would that lounge 
bring with it! This you admit. But how get the little knowledge in an easy 
way? Nay, even supposing your mind has already had a strong bias for | 
natural history, and your curiosity been greatly aroused respecting these | 
wonders of the deep, how are you, unless in company with a zoologist, to re- | 


| 
em may find? 
Mr. Gosse steps in. We owe him much for his Vivarium ; he is de- | 


termined we shall owe him more. This is the first part of a book which will | 
go into your pocket, and will enable you to identify any animal you may meet 
with on the British coasts (exeept, of course, a “ swell ”’ or a “ lion,”’ or animals 
of a less determinate zoologic character). Thirty pounds would not purchase | 
the works necessary for such identitication; and Mr. Gosse, for a few | 
shillings, will supply the want in a pocket Manual. He gives a figure of | 
every genus named by him, making three hundred and thirty-five illustrations 
in this part alone; and the descriptions enable you to identify the species. 
The text is a simple and lucid explanation of the physiological and anatomical 
cheracters, with brief descriptions of the various species. We repeat, the 
idea is happy and the execution excellent. If our readers go to the seaside 
without acopy in their portmanteau, they will commit a serious oversight. 
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Dr. Doran is a gay and joyous writer, a curious reader, a free and original 
humorist. His researches those of a social virtnoso, a ‘igri of 
pleasantry; he sifts the anecdotes from folio i 
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monumental gossip, the histories of chivalry. ing, in 
coursed of wake and the delicious things that were opened upon a 
or said around them, having in some chapters of agreeable vity described the 
dressing of ladies, not “as they appeared” anywhere in public; and having, 
thirdly, co. nded certain memoirs of the ver queens, full of amusing 
Apocryphe, Dr. Doran, 
must tell a tale of chivalry, 

For large white plumes are dancing in his eye. 
But his aneedotes are more modern than we expected from one who 
all glossaries by rote. Of course, Gyron, Arthur, Lancelot, and the knights of 
ancient orders, come upon the scene, with their sparkling arms ; but Dr. 
has a tendency to wander away from the chivalric epochs, from the heroie 
ages which never existed, and from the middle ages, to the romantic scandals 
and frivolities of the last century. He has “read” more of that period than 
he “wrote” in his queen-memoirs, and must disburse bo’ 
— allusion, in illustrative periphrases, sometimes very artificially doye. 
tailed. 

However, Dr. Doran takes up his topic in the spirit of a true historian, by 
putting previous historians in contrast. Lingard, who has lately enjoyed a 
revival, prescribes the spurred and belted orders as destitute of most “knj 
virtues ;’’ Hallam regards them as the great schools of moral discipline in the 
Middle Ages; and Hallam, we are inclined to think, is in the = The 

good 





champions of the distressed often used their strong arms and 

swords in behalf of their own profane audacity, and against the honour of 
maidens and the rights of the poor; but these are the very fellows whom we 
find in the histories brought to the ground covered with blood and dust, by 
strange knights, in flock or shining armour. Dr. Doran illustrates his 

liar theory, by spattering Achilles with uncourtly epithets, but, where Ac’ 

is called a “bully,” Ruy Diaz does not gain much by being called a hero. It 
is to be suspected that our lively table-talker knows more of Christian than 
of Pagan chivalry. At all events, the real knight was brave and pure, of the 
type of Gyron le Courtois, who died in defence of a lady’s fame. The lady, 
seeking him in a forest, found his body, and uttered over it such funeral 
eloquence as Spencer might have turned into a golden canto. _ She knelt by 
the dead knight, kissed his sword, and died upon his breast. That her virtueg 
were not mere ballad idealism, Dr. Doran shows from a dedication of Jordano 
Bruno’s poem to Sir Philip Sydney, in which he says he has tasted all sorrows 
but one, ‘that of finding false a woman’s love,” which could not have been 
said by King Arthur, whose wife Guinever, is presented in “ Sir Lancelot du 
Lac”’ as the image of beauty, boldness, and corruption. 

Treating, in due order, of knightly costume, weapons, armorial signs, and 
creations, Dr. Doran opens his second chapter with an account of the traini 
of pages, whose happiness he contrasts with the woes endured pple 
scholars. But, if certain French and Dog-Latin historians are to be i 
the pages used to receive at the hands, or under the eyes, of their mistresses, 
such harsh corréct!onS 23 thé poor students i {¢ butteries, only they were 
more elegantly and tastefully applied. Be this as it may, when the youths 
did not cross their ladies’ wishes, they lived in the houses of knights and nobles 
a life of easy freedom, engaged in gentle duties, or in the impertinences of 
idleness. From the Knights of the Round Table, who first sat down at Ki 
Arthur’s suggestion to feast off a roasted ox, the generations of chiv 
appear to have revelled through their nights and days amid all the varieties 
of romance and pleasure. Dr. Doran describes them at home, with inter- 
ludes of horror for the sake of contrast. Among other stories, he tells that 
of the Knight of Cheiri, who forced his wife to hang her lover, with her own 
hands, and watched her until she was starved to death in the presence of 
that corpse. Also he relates, how the Landvogt Hugenbach, the ducal Lord 
of Burgundy, gave a splendid entertainment, to which he invited all the 
beautiful ladies of the district with their husbands. In the course of the 
festival the ladies were conducted into a gallery, where they were reduced to 
a statuesque condition with the exception of a veil over the head. The 
husbands were then called in, one by one, to identify their wives. Those 
who succeeded were forced to drink enormous flagons of wine, but those 
who could not recognise their Eves were flung headlong down the staircase. 
This fine career ended on the scaffold; but fora long time the Burgun- 
dians, who loved “ right and order,” worshipped the memory of the Land- 
voght Hugenbach. 

A chapter on the loves of knights introduces a series of pleasant episodes, 
and in another on duelling, death, and burial, a variety of details not alto- 
gether consonant with the popular notion of knightly heroism. With the 
“shirt of need” woven by pure maidens, “ in the name of the devil,” they 
also wore masses of jointed armour, sometimes so strong and compact, that 
when unhorsed, and helpless on the ground, the knight could only be killed 
by the stab of a “ merey knife” driven through the bars of his visor, imto 
his eye. After the battle of Pavia, the peasantry collected on the field with 
axes, and, hewing through the armour of the wounded knights, dispatched 
them. But in their own encounters, conducted in knightly style, there was 
little courtesy, and still less magnanimity displayed. Even the mi 
Gyron, when he had prostrated his foe, jumped upon him, stamped in his 
battered the most vulnerable parts of his armour, stripped off his helmet, 
and worked upon his head with the pummel of his sword, until by these bar 
barous means he had dispatched him. Bayard himself considered it not um- 
manly to strike a fallen enemy. Other champions of great fame and 
prowess grew weary of their crusades, and retired into the shadows of 
peace: some put away the helm, and took the cowl, under cover of which we 
find them, in certain records not quoted by Dr. Doran, exercising upon the 
maidens who would have recalled them to the world, the birchen rigours 
bestowed by the grand ladies upon their pages, and even, according to 
Brantome, upon their handmaids. 

Dr. Doran’s lively chapters are headed successively, “ Female Knights 
and Jeanne D’Are,” “the Champions of Christendom,” “ Sir Guy 
Warwick,” “ Garteriana,” “ Foreign Knights of the Garter” containing an 
citation of historical error against Mr. Macaulay—“ The Poor Knights 
Windsor and their Doings,” “ the Knights of the Holy Ghost,” and “ Jacques 


les, from nine-volume ' de Lelaing.” From the adventures of the knightly Jacques he proceeds to 
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the story of the Guises, to the charming records 0 
Catherine de Vivonne, lovely and learned, 
Who had so many languages in store 
That only fame could speak of her in more, 
lived like a Peri in a cabinet chateau, lined with sky-blue velvet, where 
Julie D’Angennes sat as Diana in an assembly of gods and goddesses listening 
while Voiture related his African adventures, where she was married after 
fourteen years of courtship, and where her husband broke his heart upon 
her death at sixty-four—though with his broken heart he lived nineteen 
years. In strong contrast to this paradise of frivolity Dr. Doran paints 
the haunts and the ways of Falstaff, the manners of draniatic knighthood, and 
of stage ladies, narrates the history of the English kings so far as it concerns 
discusses ‘(the institution of a gentleman,” amasses 
anecdotes of knight-making—including that of the Irish prince, who was 
knighted at seven years of age, and those of Richard Carr, Page, and Guy 
Faux, Esq. The tale of Henrich Von Hutten, and of certain sham knights, 
anda light and learned chapter on armour, complete this entertaining volume. 
Some quotations of Spanis’: hyperbole surpass the loudest rhodomontade of 
young America :— 
Among the Spanish Rhodomontades chronicled by Brantome, we find none 
that have not reference to personal valour. There is the choleric swordsman 
who walks the streets without his weapon, for the good reason that his hand is so 











So 

ready to fly to his sword, if the wind but blow on him too roughly, he is never 
able to walk out armed without taking two or three lives. “I will hoist you so 
high,” says another Spanish cavalier to his antagonist, “ that you will die before 
you ean reach the earth again.” It was a fellow of the same kidney who used not 
only to decapitate dozens of Moorish heads every morning, but was wont after- 
wards to fling them so high ingo the air, that they were half-devoured by flies 
before they came down again. Another, boasting of his feats in a naval battle, 
quietly remarked that, making a thrust downwards with his sword, it passed 
through the sea, penetrated the infernal region, and sliced off a portion of the 
moustache of Pluto! “If that man bea friend of yours,” said acavalicr toa 
companion, referring at the same time to a swordsman with whom the cavalier 
had had angry words, “ pray for his soul, for he has quarrelled with me.” 


What follows is better :— 
Some of the old Spanish cavaliers used to maintain that their very beauty 
dazzled their enemies. However this may have been, it is a fact that the beauty 


of Galeozo Maria, Duke of Milan, was sufficiently striking to save him for a | 
One of these, named Lampugnano, | 


while against the daggers of conspirators. 
longed to slay him, but did not dare. He was, nevertheless, resolved; and he 
employed a singular means for giving himself courage. _ He procured a faithful 
portrait of the handsome duke, and every time he passed it, he looked stedfastly 
at the brilliant eyes and graceful features, and then plunged his dagger into the 
canvass. He continued this practice until he found himself enabled to look the 


living duke in the face without being dazzled by his beauty ; and this dope, he | 


dealt his blow steadily, and destroyed his great and graceful foe. 


An abundance of aneedotes and quaint and picturesque illustrations renders | 


Dr. Doran’s yolume very pleasant reading. 


THE FOOD OF LONDON. 
The Food of London. By George Dodd. Longman and Co. 
Ir is considered that London contains two millions and a half of inhabitants, 
and that upwards of nine hundred millions of rations are requisite to meet 
their annual wants. We may well be startled, and ask whence can be 
procured enough to fill this bottomless abyss of hunger. Judging by 
our daily experience, however, we find a beautiful regularity in the 
machinery employed for purveyance ; that the equilibrium of supply and 


demand is preserved with the greatest nicety; and that not merely are | 


these nine hundred millions of rations duly supplied, but that they are inf- 
nitely varied to gratify the most capricious palate. ; 

“Let any one,” says Archbishop Whateley, “ propose to himself the pro- 
blem of supplying with daily provisions of all kinds such a city as our 
metropolis. Let him imagine himself a head commissary, entrusted with the 
office of furnishing to this enormous host their daily rations. Any consider- 
able failure in the supply, even for a single day, might produce the most 
frightful distress.” t ; 


population of London for three consecutive days, frustrated the design of a 
public holiday. : 
To show how requisite it is that every portion of the purveying machinery 
should be kept in regular play, and how enormous are the consequences 
when a wheel becomes disarranged, Mr. Dodd looks at the subject from an 
inverse point of view. ‘‘The people of England,” says he, speaking of the 
mournful episode in the Crimea in 1854-5, e , 
wants of the soldiers! The Government officers, each in his separate capacity 
endeavoured to fulfil the duties of his office honestly; yet, if anythins 
disturbed the harmonions action of this delicate machine, how sad were the 
results! It was well intended to send coffee raw instead of roasted, to 
retain the aroma; but what if the soldiers had neither stoves nor fuel? 
t was proper to send salt beef and pork; but what if there were no facilities 
for dressing it? It was considerate to send flour and biscuits, and Christmas 
gifts of all kinds; but what if there were neither horses nor waggons to 
convey them from the ships to the camp?” And, he might have added 
roads for the waggons to run upon. ; 
important is this subject that in several countries of Europe the Govern- 
ment itself interferes, and undertakes to become the purveyor of the nation. 
In France, in particular, this system has been largely developed. 
butchers and bakers are under Government control. T 


n ' The prices of bread 
and meat are regulated by authority. 


hess without the permission of the police. But what are the results? 


8 this system keep down prices? Does it preserve the quality of the | 
é dishonesty in the sellers? By no means. | 
: cacious in keeping the price of meat in its proper ratio to the | 
*mount of live stock in the country; and it is notorious that during the 

h prices of last year the Government was not able to prevail upon | 
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ystem is, it makes the Government to 
cores a failure of the cereal crops is synonymous with the overthrow of 
dynasty. It was the know of this delicate connexion between the 
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the price of wheat. 

The French say that whatever the English Government undertakes 
it makes a mess of; but whatever ther Government undertakes 
out triumphantly ; and, on the contrary, that whatever private 
attempts in this country it succeeds in ; whereas, in France, private 
or private enterprise invariably fails. It is probably owing to this ; 
we never apprehend a deficiency in the food supply. Whereas, on the 
tinent, the commissariat of the nation is regulated on the same principles 
the commissariat of an army, and all depends upon the vigilance and prompti- 
tude of one man and his agents, the purveyors for the B people 
many and their name Legion. Yet if a person were to ask who manages 
supplies ?—who sees to the markets being sufficiently stocked ?—who 
takes that the nation shall not starve? The answer would be, “ 
does ;” and in one sense it is true Nobody does in icular. H 1 
and thousands having no connexion one with the other, ignorant of their 
neighbour’s transactions, are engaged in this mighty work. But is 
danger in depending upon so many distinct separate hands? - 
they should cease suddenly to make their usual , who is answer- 
able? Ought the Government of any country tu leave the staple article of 
human subsistence to the caprices and the chances of commercial 
tion? These questions, menacing as they seem in appearance, are €X- 
ceedingly futiles Experience shows that the laws on which commercial 
euterprise is based are fixed and certain ; that they move with the regularity 
of the sun; and that they never fail when left free in their operations. 

Many attempts have been made to acquire correct estimates of the quan- 
tities of food consumed in London. The official tables of the Board of 
Trade, commercial returns, population averages, personal expenses, have 
been made the bases of calculation; but the results are very i 
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| petty charges. 


Even so recently as the Christmas of 1854, it will be 
recollected, the diffieulty of providing in advance for so large a mass as the | 


“provided munificently for the | 


Both | 


: - In Paris and other towns, shops | 
the sale of these articles are established in districts marked out according | when we consider the question—how many animals are alive and growi 
the number of the population, aud no butcher or baker can set up a rival | 


unsatis- 
factory. Yet many curious facts have been elicited, and exhibit the 
wonderful capacity of the metropolitan stomach. “One railway com- 
| pany alone—the Eastern Counties—brought to London 22,000 tons of solid 
food in 1853; and the Christmas week’s conveyance by the same company, 
‘even at a time when the trade was not so fully developed, was. in one year 
as follows :—7,447 sacks of flour, 11,546 sacks of malt, 3,198 sacks of wheat, 
3,414 sacks of barley, 1,374 sacks of oats, 1,052 sacks of seed, 353 tons of 
| country-killed meat, 193 tons of fish, 94 tons of poultry and game, 133 tuns 
| of beer, 5,594 sheep, 545 oxen, 181 pigs, 10,600 quarts of milk, and 2,400 
| loaves of bread ; besides 6,000 turkeys, which formed part of the contents 
| of 17,209 pareels sent up by passenger train.” 
| Much curious information respecting the grain crops, the importation of 
| corn, the metropolitan granares: speculatgrs, saresmeén, TCTs, a bere 
| mills, biseuit-mills, and the system of bread making and baking, is also 
| conveyed in this useful volume. From it we learn that the United Kingdom 
contains four-and-a-half million acres under wheat crop, the total value of 
which is about £40,000,000, that we require besides this something like 
| £10,000,000 worth of foreign wheat annually; and that this sum, converted 
| into grain, together with the barley, oats, rye, peas, and beans, i 
| home consumption, equals 54,000,000 quarters, or something like 8 bushels 
| for each person per annum. . 
| It was supposed when the duty was taken off imported corm ‘that 
its admission into our markets would be free and easy. But, say that 
/a corm ship leaves New York for London. Before reaching the Thames 


‘it bas to meet a bill of charges, comprising winnowing, m 


| ‘ ° . . . 
| delivery, brokerage, insurance, commission, and freightage; and after- 


wards primage, entry, city dues, metage, lighterage, porterage, granary 
rent, fire insurance, turning, factorage, commission, guarantee, interest, and 
It would be impossible to go into the question of white 
and brown bread, fermented and unfermented breads; yet it isa subject 
which deserves some attention, both in a sanitary and monetary point, of 
view. For example, it is stated that a sack of flour will make 100} 4Ib. 
loaves of unfermented bread against 943 of fermented, and that it ig more- 
digestible than the latter. Again, it is asserted, respecting the excellence of 
brown bread, that it contains more of the constituents which make up bone, 
muscle, and fat, than white bread—that is, of the constituents whieh make 
up man, considering him as a chemical product. Professor Johnston says, 
“We give our servants household bread, while we live on the finest of the 
wheat ourselves ; the mistress eats that which pleases the eye more, the maid 
eats what sustains and nourishe# the body more.”” Thus the servant, accord- 
ing to him, has the best of it. In Germany bread, it appears, is freq 

made of wheat-flour and beet-root. The white beet-root being the best, 

red the next in quality, and the common mangel-wurzel the worst. Parsnips, 
also, are occasionally mixed with flour to make bread. 

Mr. Dodd goes into the article of butchers’ meat in all its branches, and 
displays great familiarity with his subject. He takes us to the cattle-shows, 
and explains their objects and results; he treats of the rearing of live stock, 
and the consumption of foreign cattle; he introduces us to graziers, sales- 


men, drovers, and butchers ; reveals their mode of doing business; acquaints 


us with the extent of the annual metropolitan sales, and notes the prices and 
value of London cattle. He also gives us an ani picture of what 
our “ dinners’’ are doing before they are brought up to town, and make their 
debut at Smithfield. 

“ Striking is the aspect in which our London supply presents itself to view, 
at 
once, destined for the London cattle-market? It is supposed that, 
the average age of bullocks and sheep when brought to market at four 
and two years respectively, the numbers cannot be far short of 1,000,000 
bullocks and 4,000,000 sheep, thus marked out for the metropolitan dinner- 
tables. Some are on the wild moors of northern § ; some are on 
their way to the trysts at Falkirk and Galloway; some are under the , 
of railway companies, for transport to the richer soil of Suffolk and N id 
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pears eden mend counties, or in the midland districts; some 
may be n Flanders, Holland, or Holstein, and some in Ireland ; the 
short-woolled may be luxuriating on the Downs of Sussex; the long- 
woolled be grazing in Lei ire ; some are suckling, and some are 


may Leicestersh 

— There are twice as many oxen and sheep always existing, destined 
for argo gare as there are human beings in London—tive millions 
for two millions a half.” 


It is also curious to learn that it has been calculated by economists that 
the London consumption of meat in 1750 could not have exceeded 70 lbs. 
head, per annum, and that for our time the average has been set down 
Mr. M‘Culloch at 122 Ibs., and by Mr. Mayhew at 140 lbs. It appears 
that the number of cattle and sheep sold at Smithfield in 1853, according 
to the official returns of the clerk of the market, was 276,888 of the former, 
and 1,461,070 of the latter. In 1854 there were 263,008 cattle and 
1,539,389 sold. But this does not give the total of the numbers 
exhibited. Mr. Dodd’s description of a market-day at Smithfield is highly 
graphic; in concluding, he passes the following comment :—‘ The great day 
at Old Smithfield was a sight worth seeing once; but it is well that the 
scene is closed for ever.” 

In the article on salted and preserved meats we are told that upwards of 
one thousand million pounds of salted beef, salted pork, bacon, and hams, 
were imported into London in 1854; that 5,000 tons of black-puddings are 
made annually in land ; that a canister of Gamble’s boiled mutton, left 
in Prince Regent’s Inlet by one of the Arctic expeditions in 1824, was found 
in excellent condition by Sir James Ross, when he visited the spot in 1849, 
a quarter of a century afterwards ; and that there are nearly twenty kinds of 
soup, broth, and meat essences—twelve or fifteen kinds of fish—poultry, 

e, and venison—butchers’ meat of every kind—tongues, hams, bacon, 
idney, tripe, marrow—nearly all the fruits and vegetables ordinarily eaten— 
milk and cream—all now preserved in canisters for lengthened keeping. 

Could we venture to Biingsgate, te take note of the quantity of fish 
brought daily to that market ; could we go to Leadenhall, and number the 
varieties of poultry and game brought into that market, we might show how 
little the subject of the supply of food has yet been exhausted. But our 
space will not permit. Neither can we more than mention that London 
consumes 80 million quarts of milk, and 29 million pounds of butter 
annually; whilst we must leave it to the reader to determine for 
himself what portion of 120,000 tons of cheese, and 1,500 million eggs, 
the quantity consumed yearly in the United Kingdom is required for 
the metropolitan market. Neither can we enter upon the subject of 
fruits and vegetables; of tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, sugar, rice, tobacco, 
snuff, and cigars. For the satisfaction of those who are curious to know 
the amount of liquids consumed in London, we shall conclude by stating 
that the nearest estimates make the consumption of beer and ale rise 
above 1,200,000 barrels of beer and ale, or, as it has been facetiously caleu- 
lated above a thousand million of “tumblers ”—of spirits about 24 million 
galiGias— Sia Ot wine about seven uuillion ea!ciis, 

There is one feature in this work whieh we think highly valuable. Mr. 
Dodd treats his subject from an economical point of view. At every turn we 
find suggestions by which the price of provisions may be reduced—either by 
the mode of transit, a better regulation of dues, or the manner in which the 
original material is converted into articles of diet. This alone would make 
the work an important one. 





CHRISTIANITY—PURE AND SIMPLE. 
The Preaching of Christ. By James Augustus St. John. Chapman and Hall. 
THERE are at present two grand religious movements going on in the English 
world—one consists in the effort to restrict the interpretation of religious 
truths by dogmatic forms, and to assert that any perception of truth which 
does not harmonise with those forms is heterodox, non-religious, impious; 
the other movement consists in a general tendency to set aside pedantic 
forms, and to ascertain the broader truths which make themselves felt through 
the affections and the instincts as well as the intellect. In the one case, any 
church must gradually contract into a sect which, while it drives forth from 
its bounds an increasing number of schismatics, equally deters strangers from 
admission to it. Notwithstanding the immense worldly rewards which the 
Church of ee can bestow upon proselytes that join it, very few churches 
have made so few converts. It cannot in the smallest degree vie with those 
dissenting bodies that have abandoned their share in the worldly property of 
the Church, to cast their bread upon the waters of religious freedom. But it 
is perhaps in the bosom of the Church itself that we find this living reaction, 
this strong desire to merge the distinction of sect in the broadest union of 
Christianity. The movement is reciprocated,from the laity, and even from 
bodies without the Church. We even find science aiding in this development 
of religious ideas ; we find forms of association that rejoice in the prefix of 
“anti” now mitigating their hostility ; and again we find clergymen or lay- 
men in the Church of England seeking to express themselves in a language 
which might be adopted by the members of any community in the United 
Kingdom. One of the most interesting works lately put forth in this spirit 
is the volume by James Augustus St. John; a faithful member of the Church 
of England, whose commentary on the Preaching of Christ will speak the 
views of many Christians, and will cause surprise to many at finding that they 
are Christians though they did not know it. Few of our public writers are 
more accomplished than Mr. St. John : he is a learned man, in the literal 
sense of the word : familiar with the dead languages, he handles many of the 
modern s as familiarly; long active in the discussion of our home 
politics, he understands our social and commercial questions ; he has tra- 
velled foreign lands, knows the customs of the people, the scenery in which 
they live, as well as the language which they speak, and the institutions by 
which they are governed. mongst the lands to which he has wandered are 
Egypt and Syria. The events that are recorded in the New Testament hap- 
pened in piaces which he has trodden ; the parables that illustrate the preach- 
ing of Jesus spring from a scenery which he has surveyed. He brought to 
those scenes the science of modern times, the faithful spirit of the old, the 
language of the old world as well as of the new; he the text in his own 
vernacular, and in the language of the persons of the Bible. It is not Mr. 
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St. John’s object, however, to edit an edition of the Bible for the sake of 
pedantically displaying his accomplishments, or for the sake of amending 
ome interpretations of the text. After all, the language of the Bible is 

uman language, with all its imperfections; the translations are human 
translations, with many of those uncertainties that beset the transfer of mean- 
ing from one tongue to another. But the broad incidents of the story are not 
dependent upon verbal interpretations ; the truths that were attested by suf- 
ferings, and by the wonderful transformation of old races in their feelings and 
opinions, far transcend the narrow limits of any one dialect, and are too much 
to be paltered away in petty disputes of cross-commentaiors. The accom- 
plished St. John has’ no wonderful worship for what we call “ knowledge ; * 
fewer thoughts well thought out, and corrected by the natural inspirations, 
will enrich us more than appropriating the whole substance of a Glos 
Encyclopedia. 

Mr. St. John takes the Gospels, retraces the events that they record, 
supplies here and there asketch of the scenery, and connects the illustrations of 
the facts with the surrounding circumstances that were a matter of course to 
the speaker, but are unknown or forgotten by the distant foreigner. He 
reads over again the New ‘Testament with the light of the traveller and of the 
humanist. Not departing from the dogma of his church, that a diving 
Nature walked the earth in a human form, he speaks of Christ, throughout, as 
being embodied in that human form ; discusses the development of his mind 
as connected with the character of nature around him; reminds us that he 
lived habitually in the vicinity of the Sea of Galilee, at Bethsaida, at 
Capernaum; that all along the shore he had friends and relatives, whom 
probably he visited, as he did Lazarus. Thus a fresh light is thrown 





by putting together his own acts and words, and the most emphatic rebuke is 

thus given to the followers of Christianity who have, as it were, dishonestly 

appropriated the name, embezzled divine authority, and perverted it to pur. 

| poses of intolerance. If we accept Christianity, Mr. St. John says, we must 

| learn to think lightly of secular pleasures in comparison with the beauty and 
splendour of the soul :— 

To the same object tends that saying, “ Whosoever has given a cup of cold water 
| to one of these little ones in my name, shall not lose his reward.” It is useless to 
| have recourse in interpreting these injunctions of Christ to subtle and refined 

theories, and to persuade ourselves that he meant to speak figuratively in these 
| places. His language is here, if anywhere, to ke understood literally, and whoever 

would imitate him, must make sacrifices for the sake of others, must say to him- 
| self, “I have deprived myself of such and such gratifications to-day, in order to 
| 


| diminish the sufferings of others,” and he must derive his happiness from that 
| sacrifice. 





| To be understood literally, and in the most direct sense ;—and there are those 
| now lwing—aye, and mingling in ordinary society—who are capable of un- 
| derstanding the moral, practical, and substantial rewards of sacrifice ; evenas 
| there are those who have known how to accept of sacrifices ; in both casesto 
| procure directly the most positive happiness, even in this world, which 
| worldly possessions xre powerless to bestow. Nor is it necessary that those 
| who make the sacrifice, or accept, should be ignorant of the enjoyment that 
| wealth and power can give? It is not in ignorance that such sacrifices are 
ever made ? not only because there would be no sacrifice if there were igno- 
_rance, but because, if we may be allowed the expression, the choice must be 
made with a true epicurean philosophy, capable of electing the better, and 
| leaving the worse. : 

A divine has just favoured the world with a sermon “ on the Severity of 
God ;” let him read once more, in the simple words of Mr. St. John, a well- 
| known story :— ; 

While he was teaching in the temple, a woman was brought to him who had 
been taken in adultery, asin which, according to the law of Moses, was to be pun- 
ished with death, by being overwhe!med with stones. Looking at the woman and 

| her accusers, and knowing well their character and manners, our Saviour said, 
“Let him who is without sin cast the first stone at her.” 

While they were deliberating on this decision, he stooped down and wrote on the 
| ground, and after awhile, looking up, he observed that they had all departed, 
| leaving the accused woman standing alone in the midst. Then Christ said, 
| “ Where are those, thine accusers /’ and she answered, “ There is none, Lord. He 

then said, “ Neither am I thine accuser; go and sin no more.” 

These, it seems to us, are not the words of Goulburn. There is, indeed, @ 
| church in England infinitely wider than that whose gates Goulburn seeks to 
|close. The priests in that Church are not all of them recognised by its 
| Pharisees and its Sadducees. Establishments have been addicted to the practice 

of crucifying any new witness; it is the advantage of our day, that men can 
attest the truth without repeating the martyrdoms that have first established 
the truths ; and amongst the preachers in this nation»l church there are few 
who speak with so full a knowledge and so simple a language as Mr. St. John. 








CONTEMPORARY CONSTELLATIONS. 

Men of the Time; Biographical Sketches of Eminent Living: Characters. Bogue. 
THE preface to this volume says that its plan and pretensions may be ascer~ 
tained by a glance at its title page and table of contents. Not so. Nothing 
in the title page, or table of contents, led us to expect a Review as well as an 
Encyclopedia. It was not the my office of the compiler to distribute to 
“men of all politics” their “due meed of praise.” e shall, all of us, 
benefit by the possession of a manual in which the lives of eminent contem- 
poraries are briefly and accurately sketched ; we shall not be harmed by the 
mtroduction of some names not at all eminent; but who wants, in a mere 
book of reference, a collection of anonymous, cut-and-dried — Willa 
biographer or a critic consult Men of the Time to know whether Mr. Carlyle 

ublishes “rant,” ‘passion torn to tatters,” “truths inflated till 
se ?” or whether Hugh Miller is “ justly” celebrated ? There is too m 
of this random impertinence in the volume, which is, in many respects, & 
useful and creditable compilation, Some important “men” and “ women 
are omitted; many are introduced who have no claim to a place in this or 
any other gazette; but a great amount of labour has been bestowed on the 
contents. With its deficiencies and excrescences, therefore, the mani 
deserves to be popular, for it supplies a real want, and will, no doubt, take & 
place in the libraries of all public institutions, 
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UCATION! NOLDS was like a reminiscence of Mrs. Nesprrr. Mr. CuIPpPENDALE was 
The Popular Educator he appengay ot Kent and Co. | rough and sordid as the East India man of fortune ; and Miss SwANBOROUGH 
‘opu fe ° =r~ 


: i lly half the lessons contained in this | played his ward with as much effect as the would it. But 
bir Ca ee he eee ee will ssess himself of a remarkable the best performance was that of Mr. CGonsnaas as Tee Withers, an old 
= apt aa Ted It is as well adapted for the use of children as forthe | man and friend of Ripstone—a dull-witted, . pam 
ont, i | The subjects are well chosen and pleasantly developed—so | recollection is entirely gone for recent events, but who is 
rll = a atly lao that the work is esteemed by some of the best | groping about in a ghostly#sort of way in the deserted of 
well and tl : ‘nds trious classes as a complete manual of popular information | memory, and calling up the dead men and things of f years = 
pry cc teins “the Arts, on the English language, and on the elements of | poseless resurrection. The dreamy bewilderment and mental u 
on history, = ioe ; eography, geology, and botany. Dr. Fergusson, Dr. | combined with perfect self-satisfaction in all he says or does, of this infirm 
eel eS “and other gentlemen, have contributed. Some of | remnant of a man, was indicated by Mr. Compton with subtle | 5 
a aie are evidently French, and have to all appearance served their The comedy is deficient in incident, but is written with considerable 
o 4 aaa ‘miscellanies. What is lost in originality, however, is gained | and tartness; and the audience did not seem to miss the absence of 
jn enaention. Nothing more vicious or paltry can be conceived than the style |movement. Of the scenery it would be difficult to speak too highly. 




















ei etching for English cheap literature. |scene of the second act, representing a private garden, painted by Mr. 
aft ts aes a sean = ———— —<—=—————— ——— | Morris, and that of the third act, by Mr. Catcortr—a view in an open 
a | , Wr ta —we have never beheld surpassed for truthfulness and aerial effect. 
& ATS. 
J PICCO. 
“THE EVIL GENIUS.” | Picco, the blind-born Sardinian shepherd, gave his first concert at the 


‘ou know what it is to have about you a provokingly good-humoured, | Hanover-sauare Rooms on Saturday last. The instrament on which 
vd Cosebistionted, blunt-spoken, "tahoe henten : but wrong-witted he plays “ ravishing bye vw 2h gry yg than what is vulgarly 
‘aaow, who will insist in thrusting himself before you, marring your plans, known as a —_ . ist ve oa ~ « de hills andl take see ane 
“taking down” your pride, neutralising your most serious,projects with some | Suppose, to call his s ro ; es ~ on ry ap . pense pe i mn 
antithesis of fun, and decomposing your cherished conventionalities with the | delight as he wore rats the lonely hours, a onely mee sigh eon 
subtle chemistry of laughter which has wisdom in it? Of such is the “ Evil Nature is pence ner or ae Is oa b Mis chavtobaeie 
Genius” of Mr. Bayte Bernaxp’s me, rodeeee last ang d we gee —— ead dann and companionship in his si 

e FHAYMARKET under that title. iis “ Evil Genius” is Tom ipstone, ) a : 2 
Savin enricaltarit of the Midland Counties, personated bythe ever-joyous |, The critic of the Times _ pF ae agg ors a called 
Mr. BucksToNe, who suddenly appears at the country villa in Derbyshire | sweet : there . = op e shri wee | in . ne, but in ret ayy 
of his old friend Mr. Hill Cooley (Mr. Curerenpaue), a man of humble whistle, which nis 7 covers as he a 1cco ae hi eeling, a 
origin who bas made his fortune in India, and who, returning purse-proud | Variety, and mtensity 0 Divo with marecihe € weap ~ c. — 
and subservient, desires to forget his former acquaintances, and to marry his | he made it sing Casta diva wit Leeder ec Lage = es . ‘arnaval /. 
ward, Clara Fielding, to an exhausted young rake of fashion, Mr. Walmsley | Venise, he revelled in variations that = have a ered : an ani 
(Mr. W. Farren). Hewishes moreover to sink all knowledge of a former together it was a ecb ae ey gee yar pti eg 5 
plebeian marriage of his, and of ason a has in gr ; me aye arteadindumhic gods for the prize of melody, an in 

> benevolent Evil Genius, has brought up this son, who is in fact in the | mus , j . 
Tubit of visiting Mr. Cooley’s house in his capacity of doctor, and who, by | Picco was — by we = ~_ of the oe Passer ye 
teaching Clara botany, has made a cones f her wr erage a = - | pein wen 8 a aa r. ALFRED Me ion), which played some 
“ mischief, but much more from his native goodness of heart, | Ww fect. ; 
Fe aceioce defente all the plans of Mr. Cooley, to that gentlemau’s in-| Prcco is announced a. aces next week — Fee We 
tense rage and vexation at first; saves, moreover, the old East Indian him- | recommend the few people : oe me e coising -s t Apa crys 
self from a match with a designing widow of high-flown lineage and empty |to go to hear Picco at : e 19 ni; and to = oy e nt actor Mr. 
purse—one Mrs. Montgomery (whose dragonish nature he quells by dis- | Emery (of the Olympic), who provides an original, and most attractive enter- 
covering a box directed to her, containing a wig); and finally restores “ the | tamment at Drury-lane. 
long-lost son” to the arms of his penitent father. In these schemes he is 
aided by Lady Aurora Ringwood—a rollicking, sparkling, out-spoken genile- | 
woman of high birth, who has small regard for lineage. , 
Mr. BucksTone’s } ecaeger you of the benevolent, but exasperating, Tom 











Jenny LinD AND THE NIGHTINGALE FunD.—Madame Linp Goxpsonmupt, the 
| ever-benevolent—the morally as well as wey ur | musical—gave a coucert on 
) mT é tee . Tuesday evening, at Exeter Hatt, in aid of the Nigutivaate Fund. She sang 
was steeped in that radiance of geniality and rough animal spirits for which | several of the finest productions of MenpzLssomw and other modern musicians, 
his acting is always remarkable. He darts through the interstices of the | and was in the fullest glory of her grace and power. When to this was added 
story like a great ray of sunshine in a July noon—hot, bright, benignant, and | the reflection that the performance was to advance a noble design, what wonder 
alive with constant movement. By_his side, laughs and talks and rattles and | that the building overflowed, or that the audience was in transports from first to 
sparkles the gay Lady Aurora, the performance of which part by Miss Rey- | last? 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. brewer—Sampson Lucas Sanvitte, Skinner’s-place, Sise- ; Government allowing no more concessions —will be rampant 
: . lane, merchant—Joun Hanver, Farningham, Kent, licensed | on this side the water. French speculators will he f 4 
BIRTHS. victualler—Witiuiam Uvrenison and Tomas eee mee yea hy === into ee 5 ts rr instead 
IGGEN.—C i ‘hichester, t! "ife Leadenhall-street, shipbrokers—Exiza Gorton, Cleveland- | Agents de Change. e esti men a French 
GR = Hard ne a Chichester, the wife of street, Fitzroy square, music smith —Davip Deacon, Kil- ment officer to pay the = on Rentes would be a fine 
INN. —( ,  toshen “Bri urn, butcher—Partaicx Sxirrincton Doxnetty, Twicken- | incentive of e ve gam : 
CoeenT adaughter, eaut> % Bridport, Dorset, Mrs. | )ocn pullder—Gaoses Duwina, Bath-otrest, Newgate-ctrest, | ‘The marnels elueed Very Gems at ier Alaa wenn 


MAUD.—Oa the Iith inst., at 13, Brunswick square, | Ptiuter—Georce {amuty, Leadenhall-street, insurance bro- | Turkish ditto, 4. 








~ rife he Rev: r ; ker—Peres Leicester, Essex-street, Strand, metal broker—| Mining and miscellaneous Shares, Joint-Stock Banks, _ 
Brighton, the wife of the Rev: Henry Landon Maud: a Joseru Haxcock Lvins, Abergavenny, surveyor—ALexan- | have bene greatly neglected thie week, ‘The Low and” 
SAVILE.—On the 11th inst., at Foulmire-rectory, near| DP® Siur.ox, Kingston-upon-Hull, warehouseman—Joun | Joint-Stock Bank Shares are much lower. 
Royston, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Savile: a daughter. Ricuanpson, Liverpool, timber merchant, 
MARRIAGES. Priday, March 14, | 
HOWARD-LAYTON.—On the 4th inst., Philip Howard, | gD Aclae moe means, Micare, Sleaford-house, Batter. | CORN MAREST. 
Esq., of Melbourne, to Castina Eveline Louisa, eldest | 8¢* 08. Surrey, Machinist— WIttiam . stehe t | Mark-lane, Friday, March 14, 1856. 
daughter of the late Captain Frederick Layton, R.M. | to, Batener—Casnans Cannan, Levecane, Restehete, meas | : 4 : : 


+5-CLEMENT.—_O lath j | salesman—Isaxc Bakker, Scarborough, draper—Gsonos | Tue supplies of English and Foreign wheat this week have 
gy el Frederic, chdest ‘sun af the tanta Busu, Fenchurch-street, mnerchant—Itomas Prrex, Lud- been very short, and the little Eng 


; ; nglish wheat which has 
- _— ; . low, builder -Epwin Pye, Chelsea, timber merchant. | been offered for sale w: pos 

tore Fane, of Dees ie daugiiter of | SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—Wutiam Sacra, Edin- | of 33, to 4s., thus pb Sane fall whist weeks 

as tote 7 Pata. Esc i, Nutield, and relict Of | burgh, builder--Hecror Aircnisox, Lauder, merchant— | last week. 62lb. red is now worth 7\s. to 72s., and 


1 | James Onn and Company, Crofthead of Neilston, Renfrew- | fi is selli 
WARREN-GIFFORD.—On the 12th inst., at St. Stephen's, | 3 bn ys Pes —— See eT Tae at 508. to 52s. There has also been 
Westminster, Matthew i. Women fines aes age shire, cotton spinners—JAmes Happy, Glosgow, writer, | demand for Foreign wheat, but the advance since 


li 











ates, to Mary, youngest daughter of Edward Gifford, ms ; be: commay, ‘and petots ole maa oe ae 
18q , of Westminster. | | a fair supply of oats, and a good demand at 6d. advance 
DEATHS. ° | hii ° | feo Monday. Beans ant oe are unaltered in value. 

BEATTY.—On Tueseay, the 11th inst., at 13, Bloomfield. Commiercia a urs. | a lenge on bt A oh = pred A 7 peng Bayt Fo 6d 
terrace, Harrow road, James Beatty, Esq., in his 36th and a smaller one of Galatz at 34s. 6d Also s cargo of 
vear, Engineer-in-Chief of the Crimean railways. | Venetian wheat at 66s. 6d., and a fine little cargo of Egyp- 
sg Saad the 7th a Ty Bishop, M.A. MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE | tian beans at 3ls., cost, freight, and insurance. Two large 

» e : olk x he 92 e assag been 
of his age. , London, Friday Evening, March 14, 1856. cargoes of beans on p e have sold at 288, 0 f 


| 
CRUIKSHANK.—On the i3th inst., of bronchitis, after a | Tne settling in 
few days’ illness, in his 66th year, Mr. Robe 
artist, brother of George Cruikshank. 
FREEMAN.—On the 16th ult., on the voyage from China, 
Capt Bobert Freeman, of the ship Heroes, of Alma, much 


and i. 
itis Consols account and Share account follow- SRS 
rt Cruikshank, | ing so qaekiy after each other, has hed te effect of occu- | 
pying the dealers and others i e Stock Exchange during | BRI q 
\the week. The Continuation es have been very heavy — | RITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
4 and ¢ per cent. in some instances. The fact of a Ministe- (Ciosine Prices.) 
sovee - en - - " | rial —— peeometes that Prussia was to be admitted | 
NES — ne Sth inst., at his residence, Russeli-square, | into the Conferences has been interpreted as a sign of ace | Tues 
Brighton, Jenkin Jones, §Esq., M.D., R.N., in his 86th being certain. Consols have been nearly on f all’da : | Sat. | Mon. | Wed. | Thur) Pri 








y- | 
Wee ; . In Foreign Stocks there has been a brisk market. Turkish | Bank Stock ..... ee ee eee es ee 
EDGW OOD.—On the 6th inst., at Clapham, Mr. John | Six per Cent. Sock is rapidly progressing to par. There | 3 per Cent. Reduced.) .... | .... | 1... | 9j soe | weve 
Taylor Wedgwood, the eminent historical engraver, in | has been a great demand for Railway Shares, both English | 3 per Cent. Con. An.| gig | 91¢ | 913 | 92 923 | 92 
his 7ith year. | and Foreign. Great Luxembourgs have been eagerly | Consolsfor Account.) 91¢ | 914 924 | 924 
a = : — | sought = oh neoment oovins been —— into by | awe aso An../ 923 | 924} .... 92j 
7 " - . | the Strasbourg line to guarantee four per cent. for certain | New 2 PED oct ccs | occe 77 ooee | anew 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. | reciprocal advantages to the chavehphtioes of this property. | Long Ans. 1860 .... ‘ coos. | coped temeet | eee 
Tuesday, March 11. | Money is perceptibly easier to the inside and outside the | India Stock ........ cose | cece | cogent ee ehhiinen 
RaNcec en bee | Stock Exchange | Ditto Bonds, £1000 . 3 dis.| .... | .... |3 dis. |a dis. 
Weits KRUPTCY ANNULLED. — Wauam Leaper,| Peace will be probably such a certainty before Parliament | Ditto, under £1000..| .... | .... |6 dis. | .... |... 
evs street, Oxford-street, coachmaker. takes its holiday that all stocks and investments will be | Ex. Bills, £1000 ..../1 dis. |1 pm. par. | par. | par. 
tire “ba yall Sele Seaate, March, Ely, Cambridge- | enhanced iy value after Kaster. The spirit of speculation, | Ditto, £500 | 

















.—JouN Seance, March, Ely, Cambridge- | enhanced in value after Easter. The spirit of speculation, | Ditto, £500........_. coos [L pm. . | pm. q 
Witttam Deacon, Boxmoor, Hertfordshire, | which is to be repressed in Franee -by the truly paternal | Ditto, Small ........| pm. |I dis, par re 
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MADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT LIND. 
HANDEL'S MESSIAH. 


EXETER HALL, March 18th. 


R. MITCHELL res lly announees that 
I the ORATORIO of THE MESSIAH will be given 
for the Second and Last Time, at EXETER HALL,on 
TUESDAY EVENING next, March 18th. Principal 

s—Madame JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT, it being her 
last appearance in London until the month of May next; 
Miss Dolby, Mr Lockey, Mr. Swift, and Mr, Weiss. 

The Choras and Orchestra will consist of more than Six 
Hundred Performers. Conductor, M. Benedict. Prices of 
admission: Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), One Guinea; 
Unreserved Seats ay Hall), 103. 6d. ; West Gallery, 
30s. 6d.; Area (under West Gallery). 7s. e tickets will 
be ap ated i to the order of application; no 
more will be issued than the room can conveniently 
accommodate. Doors open at Seven. To commence at 
Eight o’clock precisely. Correct books of the Oratorio are 
given with the Tickets. 

Application for Tickets to be made at Mr. MITCHELL'S, 
Royal Library, 33, OLD BOND-STREET. * 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square. Open, for gen- 
tlemen only, from 10 till 10. Containing upwards of 1,000 
models and preparations, illustrating every part of the 
haman frame in health and disease, the race of men, &c 
Lectures are delivered at 12, 3, and 5 morning, and half- 
7 evening, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.C.S., and at half-past 8, 

By Dr Rabn. Admission, |s. 











ISAL CIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD- 
RICH’S Cigar, Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 
1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square.—Box, 
containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d. post free, six 
sta extra: lb. boxes, coutaining 109, 128.6d. None are 
genuine unless signed “H. N. Goodrich.” A large stock 
of the most approved Brands. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
Ip England are to be obiained of PHILLIPS and COM. 
PANY, Tea Merchants, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, 
CITY, LONDON. 


Strong Congou Teas, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., 
3s. 2d. 





A general Price Current is published every month, con- 
taining all the advantages of the London markets, and is 
serit free by post on application. 

SUGARS ARE SUPPLIED AT MARKET PRICES. 





TEAS and COFFEES to the value of 40s. or upwards 
sent carriege free to any railway station or market town in 
England. 





FREEDOM FROM COUGHIN TEN MINUTES AFTER 
USE, IS INSURED BY 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


ROM the Rev. CYRIL CURTEIS, Rectory 
House, Seven Oaks, Kent.—Dear Sir,—I have the 
greatest pleasure in ee ee your Wafers. On Sun- 
day last 1 was suffering from a cold, when I tried them with 
the most perfect success. 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant 
relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, coughs, and all disorders 
of the breath and lungs. : 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are in- 
yaluable, for clearing and strengthening the voice. They 
have a most pleasant taste Price Is, 14d., 23. 9d., and Ils 
per box. Sold by all Chemists. 


HAIR DESTROYER, 1, LITTLE QUEEN-STREET, 
HIGH HOLBORN 


LEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY, for remov- 

ing effectually superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
arms, and hands, without the slightest injury to the s kin. 
A.R. will warrant it not to irritate the flesh in the smallest 
degree, and the hair to be entirely destroyed.—Sold in 
bottles, at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d, and 10s. 6d. ; or applied at the 
Hair oe Establishment as above. Forwarded for 
stamps, free by post. eight extra. 


OLLOWAY’S. OINTMENT and PILLS 
SURPAS3 ALL OTHER REMEDIES FOR THE 
CURE OF BAD LE ames Heslop, weaver, of > 











tG5.—Mr. J 
Palashiels, suffered severely from a sore leg, and notwith- } 
standing he tried everything that medical skill could devise, 
yet all was to no purpose, no cure was effected. until he 
made use of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills These inva. 
luable medicines soon had the desired effeet, for in a few. | 
weeks his leg was completely healed; and he wishes pub- 
lieity given to the fact that others might derive the same | 


benefit. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; at 
rofessor HOLLOWAY’S Estabiishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, 
Constantinople: A, Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
This preparation is one of the benefits which the 
science of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind, 
for, during the first twenty years of the present century, to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance — but 
now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully de- 
monstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every 
rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as one of the 
most important discoveries of the present age. 
Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 299, Strand, London, 
and all Medicine Vendors. 
Price Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


PRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.—The 
manifold advantages to the heads of families from the 
of a medicine of known efficacy, that may be re- 
sorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases 
of tem: sickness, occurring in families more or less 
every » 8re so obvious to all, that no question can 
eptnen of its importance to every housekeeper in the 
For females, these Pills are truly excellent, remov: 
obstructions, the di headache ~~ aw Ee 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of ight, nervous 
Srotere © heathy Rae byerempens 
uce a v . 
Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London. 
and all Vendors of Medicine. 7 ; 
Price is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 








| I have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated 
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OWN S A N D Cc O.,, 
20, OXFORD-STREBT, LONDON, 
Inventors and Manufacturers of the 

ROYAL VICTORIA SEMI-GRAND AND COTTAGE 


TRANSPOSING PIANOFORTES, 

As Exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Myde-park, with Hon- 
ourable Mention and Award of the Grand Jury, 1851. 
BOUDOIR AND PICCOLO PIANOFORTES. 
Elegant 6j-octave B udoir Pianoforte, 

from C to A, in rosewood, zebra, walnut, 


and curl mahogany ..........0+.s00e08 . 36 guineas. 
Piccolo Pianofortes, 6j-octave .......... 32 ~ 
Piccolo _ ditto ditto, plain case .. 30 ts 


Superior Boudoir Pianoforte, 7j-octave.. 40 to 45 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 
Cottage Pianoforte, 6J-octave............ 36 to 40 
Elegant ditto aitto wte - 42 to 45 
Superior ditto, shell front, carved, truss, 
legs on plynth, with superior ap- 
GRAGODS . bid. - o's 0 00h eae de ec cecccces SO CO 55 
The Victoria Semi-Grand Horizontal 
Transposing Pianoforte ........... .. 65 to 180 
N.B.— Messrs. TOW NS and CO. manufacture none other 
than First-Class Instruments, and they keep in tune, with- 
out charge, all instruments purchased of them, if within five 
miles of the Manufactory. 
PLASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, of the 
same beautiful Fabric as POPE and PLANTE’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS for Varicose Veins, for Ladies’ 
use, before and after accouchement, are admirably adapted 
for giving adequate support, with extreme lightness—a point 
littie attended to in the comparatively clumsy contrivances 
and fabrics hitherto employed. . 
Instructions for measurement and prices on application, 
and the articles sent by post from the manufacturers, POPE 


” 





and PLAN TE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 
“ PALMER’S PATENT LEG is far superior { 
. to all others that have hitherto been invented, and 
is avaluable addition to our means of removing the incon- | 
venience arising from a severe mutilation.”— The Lancet. 
Adjusted with perfect accuracy, by the aid of Machinery, 


to every form of Amputation, by Mr. EDWIN OSBORNE, 
of 24, Saville row, London. 





FPXHE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, 

made to order, from Scotch Heather and Cheviot 
Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. 

The PELISSIER OVERCOAT, 2!s. and 288., adapted | 
for the season; the TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK 
COATS; the GUINEA DRESS TROUSERS; and the | 
HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOAT. 

N.& —A perfect fit guaranteed | 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER Oil. 


Prescribed with confidence by the Faculty for its purity» 
efficacy, and marked superiority over every other variety. | 
EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS :— | 
The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D, F.R.S.E. 
Professor at the University of London, &c. &c. 
“Tt was fitting that the author of the best analysis and in- 
vestigations into the properties of this Oil should himself be | 
the purveyor of this important medicine. I am satisfied that | 
for medicinal purposes no finer Vil can be procured.” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &c., &c. 
«The Oil corresponds in all its characters with that named 
* Huile Brune,’ and described as the best variety in the 
masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh. From my investigations, 





article.” 


ARTHUR H. HASSA'L, Esq, M.D, F.LS., 
Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet, 


mC. KC. 

“So great is my confidence in the article, that I usually 
prescribe it in preference to any other,in order to make 
sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condi- 
tion.” 





Sold by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co, 77, Strand, Lon- 
don, Dr. de Jongh’s sole British Consignees ; in THE counTRY 
by many respectable Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 43. 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 93. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 

CAUTION,.— Each bottle is sealed with a stamped me 
tallic capsule, and bears beneath the pink outside wrapper 
a label with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signatare. All Oils 
offered as Dr. de Jongh’s, or as of the same kind, without 
such marks, are fraudulent impositions. 





In the High Vonrt of Chancery. 

TP\RIESEMAR.—On the 29th of May, 1855, 

an Injunction was granted by the High Court of 
Chancery, and on the Ith of June following was made per- 
petual, against Joseph Franklin and others, torestrain them, 
under a penalty ot £1,000, from imitating this medicine, 
which is protected by Royal Letters Patent of England, and 
secured by the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, 
and the Imperial College of Medicine, Vienna. Triesemar, 
No. 1, is a remedy for Relaxation, Spermatorrheea, and all 
the distressing consequences arising from early abuse, &c, 
and its effects are efficacious in youth, manhoed, and old 
age ; and to those persons who are prevented entering the 
married state from the results of early errors it is in- 
valuable. Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of 
three days, completely aid entirely eradicates all traces of 
those disorders which capaivi and cubebs have so long been 
thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast 
portion of the population. @riesemar, No. 3, is the great 
Continental remedy for that class of disorders which unfor- 
tunately the English physician treats with mercury, to the 
inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 
which ali the sarsaparilla in the werld cannot remove. 
Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, 
and of all nauseating qualities. They may lie on the toilet 
table without their use being suspected.—Triesemar, Nos.|, 2, 
3, are sold in tin cases, price lls , or four cases in one for 33s., 
which saves lis.; and in £5 cases, whereby there is a sav- 
ing of £1 12s.; divided into separate doses, as administered 
by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c. To be had wholesale 
and retail in London, of Johnson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay 
and Co., 63, Oxford-street ; and Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; 
R. H. Ingham. druggist, 46, Market-street, Manchester; H. 


y 4 Bolton ; J. Priestly, che- 
mist, 52, Lord-street, Liverpool 
moreland "Wis 





innall, bookseller, High-street, 


DR. DE JONGHS = =——————~—S T 





; Powell, bookseller, 15, West- 
-street, Dublin; 





[No. 312, Sarurpay, 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 
in every material, in great variety, and 


t DISHES 
and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Coven, tae prod 
set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 283. 9d. the set of six 
elegant modern patterns, 343. to 58s. 6d. the set; Britannis 
metal, with or without silver plated handles, 7és, 6d. to 
lis, 6d, the set; Sheffield plated, £10 to £16 103 the set 
Block Tin Hot Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s, to’ 
Electro-plated on Nickel, 


30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s. ; 

all size, £11. Lis. 

S ares PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR SILVER. 

The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years 
ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the 
process of Messrs. Elkington and Co, is beyond a} com- 
naan the very best article next to sterling silver that can 


e employed as such, either usefully or ornamental} 
no penihe test can it be distinguished from real — 
Thread or 
Fiddle Brunswick Ky 
Pattern. Vattern. Pate, 
Tea Spoons per dozen... 183... 26s. . 32s, 
Dessert Forks ,, «» 303. 498. ..0. 46g, 
Dessert Spoons ,, . 308 42s. 48s. 
Table Forks » ee 403. 563, 64s, 
Table Spoons __,, ve 403. seen SBS. ose G63, 
Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &., at propor. 
tionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent 


process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s 


Table Spoons and Forks, fall 
coccee 128. 


size, per dozen ........ 





; 283. 308, 
Dessert ditto and ditto ... 103. 2is. 
BOO GMa cccececwvuiqecsctess «=O lle. 6. My 


The alterations and additions to these extensive premises 
(already by far the largest in Europe), which occupied the 
whole of last year, are of such a character that the entire of 
EIGHT HOUSES is devoted to the display of the most 
magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRON MONGERY 
(ineluding Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, 
Brushes and Turnery, Lamps and Gaseliers, Irn and Brass 
Bedsteads and Bedding), so arranged in Sixteen L 
Show Rooms as to afford to parties furnishing facilities 
the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for else. 


where 
Illustrated catalogues sent (per post) free. 


39, OXFORD-STREET; 1, la, 2, and 3, NEWMAX- 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE. 
Established a.p. 1820. 





E MIRROIR FACE ET NUQUE.—This 
4 new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head 
as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at the 
same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with the 
greatest ease and precision ; it is the most unique and com- 
plete article ever introduced into the dressing room ; prices 
24s, and upwards, to be seen only at the Patentees, Messrs, 
HEAL and SON. whose warerooms a'so contain every 
variety of Toilet Glass that is manufactured, as well asa 
general assortment of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 2 

HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of Bedsteads and Bedding, containing designs and 
rices of upwards of 100 Bedsteads, Sent Free sy Posr. 
IEAL an 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE, DRAY, & CO., LONDON-BRIDGE. 
Established a.p. 1700. 


SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, 








DAVIS AND SIMPSON’S FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 


136, 137, 138, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, 
Corner of the New-road 
Established Twenty-eight Years. Enlargement of Premises 
Increase of Stock. 


ARE YOU ABOUT TO FURNISH ? 
If so, inspect this enormous Stock, containing the most 
recherche manufactures of Gillows and Dowbiggin, as well 
as plain substantial Cottage Furniture. 


Buying for Cash you will save 20 per cent. 


ONE HUNDRED SETS OF DINING-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, of superior style and workmanship. Tevescore 
Dixine- Tastes from 3 guineas to 30. Cuarrs, in Monoceo, 
Has-Croru, and Roan, from 12s. 6d. to 2 guineas. 

An immense stock of Bepptne, BLankers, Suerrine, Coun- 
TEKPANES, Carpets, and Famuy Drapery just received from 
the Manvuracrorers. 

Furniture warehoused at a moderate charge for families 
leaving town, or going abroad. 


Mark the Address ! 


CORNER of the NEW-ROAD and TOTTENIAM- 
COURT-ROAD. 


I EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD— 
Free of Charge, for the Protection and Instant Relief 
of the Deaf. A Book of 30 pages.—An extraordinary Dis- 
covery.—Just published, sent free by post to any deaf person 
writing for it, ‘A STOP to EMPIRICISM and EXOR- 
BITANT FEES.” Sufferers extremely deaf, by means of 
this book, permanently cure themselves, in any distant part 
of the world, without pain or use of any instrument. 
Thousands have been restored to perfect hearing, and for 
ever rescued from the snares of the numerous advertising, 
dangerous, unqualified pretenders of the present day, Jt 
contains lists of startling cures, published by Dr. F. R- 
HOGHTON, Member of the London Royal College of Sar- 
eons, May 2, 1845; L.A.C. April 30, 1846; Consulting 
Surgeon to the Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, 
Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, London, where all letters are to be 
addressed. Personal consultations every day between 11 
and 4 o’clock. Sufferers deaf 40 or 50 years have their hearing 
perfectly restored in half an hour, without a moment's 
inconvenience. Testimonials and certificates can be seen 
from all the leading members of the faculty and from 
patients cured. 
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COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
London Branch—66, Gracechurch-street, City. 
14, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. F 
ASSURANCES, with whole Profits, for a rate of — 
about the same - is or -_ Offices for a e 
entitled to any additions. 
orTbles of Rates, and penal information as to the system of 
Division of the Profits, may be had on application. 


if SETING r held on 

- The ANNUAL MEETING of the SOCIETY was y 
At. February, JOHN SINCLAIR, Esq., City + at 
the chair. The Report from the Directors showed, es 

“ the business of the past year has ee ee tn 
that of the previous year-—a result which, genes ering e 
continued pressure on the industrial resources of the —_ 

the Directors could not have ventured to anticipate. 
T e new Proposals were 626, assuring £281,418, and the cor- 
ding Premi £9,403 178. pF 4 t-_ ay 

ei in the year amounted to £78,676 4s. 6d. 

pay oh - $3 deaths, were £43,139 3s. The Report con- 
cluded as follows :—‘ The Directors have adhered to the 
same careful system of administration as in former years, 
notwithstanding the excessive competition which prevails. 
They have refused to recognise the practice of giving com- 
missions to induce a preference in bringing business to 











3, they have kept steadily in view the importance of 
Aeveing represented — whether in the case of Agents or 
Medical Advisers—by persons in whom they can place full 


ce. . 
Reports of the Proceedings at the Meeting may 

Rj at The Head Office in Edinburgh, or at the London 

Branch, ees WATSON, Manager. 

GEORGE GRANT, London Agent and Secretary. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON. 
EsTABLISHED, A.D, 1844 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to exa- 
mine the plan of the Bank of Deposit. Prospectuses and 
forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


RIENDLY and BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 

DIRECTORS and MANAGERS who are desirous 

of making their Societies safe through amalgamation with 

the UNITED ORDERS PROVIDENT ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, and of joining the Board, are invited to apply 

to the Manazer, WM. CURTIS OT@ER, Esq., without 
delay, atthe Chief Otlices, 63, Pall-mal!, London. 

















A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
or the sum of 
£2,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy | 
in the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for Injury, or 
£100 in case of Death secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
Forms of Proposal, Prospect , &c. may be had of the 
Agents —of the Clerks at all th neipal Railway Stations 
—and at the Head Office. London, where also 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured 
against by the Journey or by the year as heretofore. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Insurance Company, 
Empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad. street, London. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE SHILLING BOX OF 
WATER COLOURS, | 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


. a. 
AUTION.—Boxes containing the worst de- | 
/ scription of Colours, Brushes, &c., are being sold as the 
Society of Arts Prize Box of Water Colours. To prevent | 
any further impoxition on the Public, the GENUINE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE SHILLING BOX OF 
WATER COLOURS can be had of the suceessful competi - 
tor, JOSHUA ROGERS, 133, BUNHILL-ROW, Finsbury, 
London, or seut by post on receipt of Is. 10d. in Stamps 
Every other article required in the Fine Arts can be had 
Wholesale and Retail, 
ROGERS, as above. 











of the Manufacturer, JOSHUA 








212° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE. 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
ising), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple 


Patents of 1840, 51,54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder- 
proof Solid Lock anid Door (without which no safe is secure). 
THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND « 


HEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT 


MILNERS’ 


TL PHCENTIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most c mplete and extensive in the 
world. Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord.street, Liverpool. Lon- 


= Depot, 474, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by 
post. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
V HITEL’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the Most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. rhe use ofa steel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
Oc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
of the ba to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
e body, two inches below the hips, being sent to tl 
Manufacturer, x , = ro 
Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piecadilly, London. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &ce., 
B4 for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. 
ge pesene, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7 . 
6s, Raters es y g e 78. 6d. to 
Manufactory, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





I THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 


Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 
Richard Baggallay, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. 
Henry Bonham Bax, Esq. 
, James Blyth, Esq. 

; in the extension of the Society by means of | J. 
them ; sad Edward Burmester, Esq. 
Charles Crawley, Esq } 
William Dallas, Esq. | P. 
Bonam 
Harr: 
Edwina Gower, Esq. 


issued its first policy on the 7th June, 1721, 


to the Assured. 


fits, or at a somewhat higher rate, entitlin 
either after the first five 
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INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER q 


or 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE THE FIRST, 4 
A-D. 1720. 


FOR LIFE, FIRE, & MARINE ASSURANCES. 


OFFICES :— 
HEAD OFFICE—No.7. Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
WEST END OFFICE~—No. 7, Pall Mall. 


SAMUEL GREGSON, Esq.. M.P.—Governor. 
JOHN ALVES ARBUTHNOT, Esq.—Sub.Governor. 
JOHN ALEX. HANKEY, Esq.—Deputy-Governor. 


Drrecrors. 
G. R. Griffiths, | 
David C Guthrie, Esq. 
Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Louis Huth, E 
William 4 . 
| Charles Lyall, Esq. 
John Ord, Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
| P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
Dobree. Jun., Esq. | Alex. Trotter, . 
eorge Gordon, Esq. | Thomas Weeding, Esq. ~ 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq. 


W. Borradaile, Esq. 


Acroary. 
Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S. 
West End Office, No. 7, Pall Mall. 
CoMMITTEE. 
Two Members of the Court of Directors in rotation, and 
Henry Kingscote, Esq, | John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 


SvupERINTENDENT. 
Philip Scoones, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
This Corporation has granted Assurances on Lives for a 
period exceeding One Hundred and Thirty Years, having 





Two thirds, or 66 per cent. of the entire profits are given 


during the whole 
4 Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55, 60, &c. 


LY London, March 6, 1856, 

Notice is , that the S for the TRANS- 
FER of SHARES in this SOCIETY will be CLOSED on 
THURSDAY, the 20th instant, and will be Re- on 
Wednesday, the 2nd day of April next. The Di for 
the year 185 will be Payable on Monday, the 7th day of 
A next, and on any subsequent day, between the hours 

10 and 3 o'clock. 
By order of : 
WILLIAM SAMU ES, Actuary. 
NITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 54, Churing-eross, London. 

Policies indisputable. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Whole divided annually. 

Assurances on the strictly mutual principle. 

Invalid lives assured at Sarre rates. 

THOMAS PRIPCHARD, Resident Director. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No |8, King William-street, Mansion House, City. 
Life Assurances of every descri: effected. 
Half the Annual Premfam may be paid during the first five 


years. 
/ One-third may remain on credit of life. 








al other security. 





. rofits Assurers he scale, 
The last Bowes Preraged 8 per cent. a the Premiums paid. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 
ENERAL [iNDEMNITY INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 7, Chatham-place, Bl 

£500,000, in Shares of £5 each; call, 10s. per Share. 

Every description of Insurance business transacted at 
office. Policies absolutely indisputable. Guarantees 
to persons in situations of trust where security is required ; 
also a losses arising from robberies, forgeries, &c. 
and life insurances effected on improved safe 
Plate-glass insured. 

Prospectuses, terms of agency, proposals, &c., can be had 


on application. 
J. C. SPENCE, Secretary. 








Policies may be opened under any of the following 


plans :— 


At alow rate of Premium, without participation in pro- | 
the Assured, | 
ears, to an annual abatement of | 
Premium for the remainder of life, varying in amount with | 
the success of each year, or after payment of the first 

Premium to a participation in the ensuing Quinquennial | 


B . 
a “ SERIES 1831.” 


The abatement for the year 1856, on the annual Premiums 
of persons who have been assured under “ Series 1831,” for 
five years or longer, is upwards of 31 per cent. 


“SERIES 1846,” 
DECLARATION OF BONUS. 


The Governors and Direetars have to announce that 
the Second Quinquennial distribution of profits, under 
* Series 1846,” has been completed up to the 3ist of 
December, 1855, and a very satisfactory Bonus de- 
clared thereon. Such Bonus attaches to all Policies 
effected from the lst of January, 1846, to 3ist Deeember, 
1855. 

The following Table, incladin, 
1850, exhibits the total amount of 
to Policies of Ten Years standing. 


the addition made in 
versionary Bonus added 





| ' 
Agewhen Sum As- |Totalamount| Total /Per Cent 
| Assured. sured. | of Premiums! Bonus. Premsteaes | 
| paid. paid. 














| 30 1000 | 258 tro | 7.1 
| 40 1000 | 325 7} 87 

50 1000 | 452 | aoa | 4a6 
| 60 1000 661 | aa9 
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he Sane and standing of this Corporation, main- 
tained during nearly a cent and a half, guarantee to 
the public a full anc faithful declaration of Site 

The Corporation bears the whole ex of Manage- 
ment; eo to the Assured, Se on with the pro 
tection afforded" by its Corporate Fund, advantages equal 
to those of any system of Mutual Assurance. bs 
é ~ —. omen may be paid Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quar. 
erly. 

All Policies are issued free from Sraur Dery, or 
from charge of any description whatever beyond the Pre- 
mium. 

The attention of the Public is especially called to the 
great advantages offered to Life Assurers by the Legisla- 
ture, in its recent enactments, by which it will be found 
that to the extent of one-sixth of income, Life Premiums 
are not subject to Income Tax. 
‘ rhe tees of Medical Referees are paid by the Corpora- 
ion, 
wv. mpaline are granted by the Corporation, payable Half- 

early. 

Every facility will be given for the transfer or exchange 
of Policies, for Loans thereon, or any other suitable arrange- 
ment will be made for the convenience of the Assured 

Prospectuses, and all other information, may be obtained 
by either a written or personal application to the Offices as 
above. JOUN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


| UY of the MAKERS.—BRUSHES, COMBS, 

_and BROOMS of every description, whether for the 
dressing-table, household, or stable use, thirty per cent. 
lower than any other house in the trade, at the Manufac- 
turers, J. and J. WITHERS, 36, Tottenham-court-road 
(opposite Bedford street, Bedford-square) —W arranted tooth 
brushes, 3d. ; superior ditto, 4d. ; the best that can be made 





YOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPA 


In Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BILLS upon the Company’s Bank, Apexarpe, at par. 

Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Business with all the Australian Colonies conducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. 

Apply at the Company’s Office, 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, March 1, 1856. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Lord Viscount Ranexaca. 
Hon Colonel Lowraes, M.P. 
Right Hon. R. Curt N. Hamitton, M.P. 
The Fourte-uth Quarterly Meeting will be held at Exeter 
he Fourteent ly at - 
hall, on Fe 7 March an at three o'Ciock, Vi 
Ravelagh in the Chair, when 100 of Choice 
drawn, and ty Ke 4 Seniority, Shares taken up 
the time of the wing will be included in the adv 
thereof, and Shares drawn may nave the it of 


on the following valuable jotted on 
on, South Essex. 2. 
colnshire, 3. 


day, April 3, 1856, viz.:—1, Mi: 
Catherine’s close, Lincoln, North c 

righton, East Sussex. 
4, Brockley-hill Park Estate (reserved lots), Forest-hill, 





hill Park Estate (third portion), 


West Kent. 
For Prospectases, Sh: Plans of Estates, &e., to 
CHARLES LEWIS GR EN, Secretary, 33, 


street, Strand, London. 





Italian and French Languages. 
N R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the 
i University of Padua, who has been established 
Loudon for three years, gives private lessons in It 
French at his own house, or the houses of his pupils. 
also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. AR- 
RIVABENE teaches on a phan t hly practical, and 
the most mediocre mind cannot fail to compre- 
hend his lessons. 
Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No, 4, St, 
| Michael’s-place, Brompton. 














Just published, price 4d., post free, 
te LIVER OIL, Its Medical Use, Kinds, 
| and Varieties. Adulterated and Spurious Com 
| With numerous cases successfully treated by the 
eminent Foreign and British Medical Practitioners. 
London: Ansan, Hagrorp, and Co, 77, Strand, 


Just published, price free, 28. 6d., 

N Essay ON SPERMATORRICEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment, with an exposition of the 
Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the 
speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. 

By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 

PHYSICIANS, London. * 
London: W. Kenr and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


‘Tae MORNING STAR, First - class Daily 

Paper, will be published on Monday, March the 
17th, and despatched by the early morning trains May be 
obtained from all Newsmen, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Offices, 335 id. 











HE EVENING STAR, First - class Erening 
Paper, will be published on Monday, March the 17 
May be obtained 


and a by the Evening Mails. 
E PENNY, SLAMPED, 


from all Newsmen, PRICE O. 
TWOPENCE. 








6d, each.—N.B. The lowest price asked, and no ab t 





HE LARGEST STOCK of BRUSHES and 


i COMBS in LONDON.—J. and J. WI 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. THERS, 34, 


“14 “ 


HE MORNING and EVENING STAR, 
PRICE ONE PENNY EACH. Subscriptions for 
Stamped Copies 13s. per quarter, payable in advance. Post- 
office orders payable at C to JOHN BAXTER 
LANGLEY, at the Offices, 335, Strand. 
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NEW WORKS. 


1 
PNEUMA; or, the Wandering Soul: 
a Parable in and Outline. the Rev. W. CAL- 
VERT, M.A. aare crown 8vo., 20 etchings by the 
Author. Price 10s, 6d. {On Thursday nezt. 
2 


Mrs. JAMESON’S COMMON- 
PLACE-BOOK of THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, and 
FANCIES. Second edition. Iustrations. wn 8VO., 188, 


3. 
LYRA GERMANICA: Hymns for 


the Sundays and Chief Festivals. Translated by CATHE- 
RINE WINKWORTH. Second edition. Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


4. 
The STATE of the ENGLISH 


BIBLE. By the Rev. W. HARNESS, M.A. Reprinted 
from the Kdinburgh Review, Feap. 8vo., 1s. ¢d. 


5. 
Selections from the LETTERS of 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son-in.Law, the 
Rey. J. W. WARTER, B.D. Vols. I. and II. post 8vo., 21s. 


6. 

Portion of the JOURNAL kept by 
THOMAS RAIKES, Esq., from 1831 to 1847. Vols. I. and 
Il. post 8vo. YPortrait, 21s. 

7 


Mrs. DUBERLY’S JOURNAL of 


the RUSSIAN WAR, from the Departure of the English 
Army to the Reduction of Sebastopol. Second edition. 
Post 8vo., 103. 6d. 


8. 
RUSSIA; Its RISE and PRO- 
GRESS, TRAGEDIES and REVOLUTIONS. By the 
Rey. T. MILNER, M.A. Post 8yo., 10s. 6d. 


9. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL 
flame go? Introductory Outlines and a se ite His- 


tory of every Nation. " New edition, carefully revised. 
Feap. 8vo,, 10s. 


10. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY 


f 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Second Pm... 
thoroughly revised. 8vo. Woodcuts, 60s. 
iM, 
The FOOD of LONDON. By 


GEORGE DODD, Author of British Manufactures. Post 
8vo., 108, 6d. 


mm”? 

The CORRELATION of PHYSI- 

CAL FORCES. By W. R. GROVE, M.A, QC., F.R.S. 
Third edition 8¥0,, 7 


13. 
Mr. W. FAIRBAIRN’S USEFUL 
INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. Royal $vo, with 
plates and woodcuts, price 15s. 


14, 


SMEE’S ELEMENTS of ELEC- 
TRO-METALLURGY. Third edition, corrected and en- 
larged, with electrotypes and woodcuts. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


18} 
GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By JOHN 


PHILLIPS, M.A., F.R.S. Fourth edition, with four plates. 
Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


16. 


AUDUBON, the NATURALIST, 


in the NEW WORLD. By Mrs. HORACE ST. JOHN. 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


17. 


INQUIRY into SPECULATIVE 
and EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, with reference to Prof 
Ferrier’s Publications, and to Hegel's Doctrine. By Dr. 
A. VERA. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. . 


18. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY ’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 4 vols. feap. 8vo., with portrait 
and7 vignettes, price 14s.; or complete in ! vol. square 
crown 8yo., 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 21s. 

19. 
The Traveller’s Library. 

Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAY on 
roker’s Edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson; with Mrs. 
Piozzi's Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson 


’ . 16mo., 28. 6d. cloth; or 
in Two Parts, 1s. each. sk (On the 31st inst. 


20. 
NOTES on BOOKS: A Quarterly 


Analysis of Works 
oo. Ne. iv. ve Rey ate rene LONGMAN and 





LONDON: 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 

















THE LEADER. 


In 8vo.. with many Iilustrations, Vol. I , 288.; Vol. IT., 30s. 
7GYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HIS- 
‘4 TORY: An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. 

= ie ¢. J. BUNSEN, D.D., D.C.L. Translated by C. H. 
ttrell, .» MLA. 
Also, b hevalier Bunsey, in 7 vols., 8vo., price £5 5s. 
CHRISTIANITY and MANKIND, their Beginnings 

and Prospects: Being a New Edition, remodelled and ex- 

tended, of Hippolytus and his Age. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





THE ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES INTERPRETED 
AND APPLIED. 
Lately published. in 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 


EBREW POLITICS in the TIMES of 
SARGON and SENNACHERIB: An Inquiry into 

the Historical Meaning and Pu of the Prophecies of 
Isaiah, with some notice of their bearings on the Social 
and Political Life of England. By EDWARDSTRACHEY, 


Esq. 

*,* This volume attempts to investigate, critically, the 
questions of the authorship of the Book of Isaiah, and its 
writer's own meaning; historically, the Jewish and non- 
Jewish records, inclu: ing all the y*t decyphered Cuneiform 
Inscriptions’of the period ; politically, the constitution and 
condition of the Jewish Kingdom, rnd the working of the 
former at home by statesm»nship and popular opinion, and 
abroad by wars, alliances, and commerce; and religiously 
the lessons which (a plicable to all mankind) were deduce 
from the events of their own times by the prophets, whose 
office is illustrated by its analogies with that of the Greek 
and Roman orators, and the modern speakers, preachers, 
and writers. 

“ The production of a man of learning and independent 
thinking. . . . The historian, the politician, and the divine, 
may read it with advantage.”—British Quarterly Review. 


London: Loncman, Brows, Green, and Lonemans. 





MR. MACAULAY’S WORKS. 
HE HISTURY of ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James II. By the Right Hon. Tuomas 
Basinoton Macavtay. Vols. III. and IV., 8vo.. 36s. 
*,* Vols. I. and II. £lerenth Edition, price 32s, 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. *vo, 36s. 

In One Volume, with Portrait, Square crown 8vo., 21s. 

In Volumes for the locket. 3 vols., feap. 8vo., 21s. 

The People’s Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo., 83. 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

Tilustrated Edition, feap. 4to., 21s. 

With Irry and The 4Irmada, \6mo., 4s. 6d. 
SPEECHES, corrected by Himself, 8vo., 12s. 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1531 and 1832, 

t6mo., Is. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Greex, and Lonemans. 





DR. HUMPH REYS’S MANUALS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Just published, in fep. 8v5., price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
N ANUAL of MORAL PHILOSOPHY, for 
the use of Schools. By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar School. With a 
Preliminary Essay on the Relations of Natura! and Revealed 
Religion. By the Rev. .J E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Also by Dr. Humphreys, in fep. 8vo., price 3s. Gd. each, 
MANUAL of CIVIL LAW. Second edition. 
MANUAL of POLITICAL SCIENCE. Second edition. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Gaeev, and Lonemans. 





THE HERTFORDSHIRE INCUMBENT. 
On Saturday next, in | vol. post 8vo. 


ENERAL MANSTEIN’S MEMOIRS of 

RUSSIA, Historical, Political, and Military, from the 
year 1727 to 1744; a period comprising many remarkable 
events, including the First Conquest of the Crimea and Fin- | 
land by the Russian Arms. First edited in 1770 by David | 
Hume, and now re-edited, carefully compared with the 
original French, and briefly illustrated with notes, by a| 
“ HERTFORDSHIRE INCUMBENT.” 


London: Loneman, Baown, Gaeen, and Lonomans. 


W}LEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY. By 
_4 GEORGE COMBE. 8th Edition, improved. 12mo. | 
3s. 6d., boards. | 


London: Lowemaw and Co., and Smmpxrn and Co. 
Edinburgh : Mactacatan and Co. 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


ee 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS 


OUR OWN STORY. By Setina Bunspry, 


“An exceedingly instructive and improving 1 
John Bull, ” r « heck 


“The feeling in which it abounds is ve ni 
touches the heart.” —Ezaminer. "Y genuine, and 


MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDs, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Woman’s Devotion.” 


MADELINE CLARE. By Corsunw Marys, Bog. 


Hvasr and Buackett, Publishers, successors to 
Colburn. Heary 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS ROYAL 
— THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, KG., 
Ce, 
Just ready, in 8vo., with Portrait of the Duke of Cambridge, 
from a Miniature, with his Royal Highness's permission, 
TARY OF THE CRIMEAN War, 
Gastopol By FREDERICK ROBINSON. Mp eee 
Se . y Y € 30D -D., 
tant Surgeon to the Fusilier Guards, . ; 
London: Ricuazp Bentxey, Publisher in Ordinary to her | 
Majesty. 








Just ready, in post 8vo., 

HE PRIMARY PRINCIPLES of REASON. 
ING. By ROBERT BOYD KIDD, B.A., PB 
Curate of Butley, Suffolk. Revised and approved by the 

Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Ricnargp Beytey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 





This Day, price 10s. 6d., 


HE DAISY CHAIN : or, Aspirations, A 


Family Chronicle. By the Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” “ Heartsease,” &c. 


London : Jonny W. Parner and Sox, West Strand. 








Just ready, fep. 8vo., 6s., cloth, 


RISELDA : a Tragedy, and other Poems. By 


EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of “ Poems, Narrative 
and Lyrical.” 


Davin Boeve, Fleet. street. 





Now ready, a ie atly Enlarge» Edition, with Several Hum 
dred additional Memoirs, small 8vo., 944 pp., 12s. 6d. cloth, 


EN OF THE TIME; or, Biographical 
Sketches of Eminent Living Characters— Authors, 
Architects, Artists, Composers, Capitalists, Dramatists, 
Divines, Discoverers, Engineers, Journalists, Men of Science, 
Ministers, Monarchs, Novelists, Painters, Philant 
Poets, Politicians, Savans, Sculptors, Statesmen, Tray; 
Voyagers, Warriors. With iographies of 


omen. 
Davip Boome, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, in two vols. $vo., cloth, price 25s. 
LECTURES 


on 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, 
By ARCHER BUTLER, M.A. 

Late Professor of Mcral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. Edited from the Author’s MSS. with notes, by W. 
HEPWORTH THOMPSON, M.A., Feilow of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Regius Professor in the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Macittan and Co. London: Bet and Datpr. 








ABOUNDS IN INTEREST AND EXCITING 
ADVENTURE. 
Price 1s, 6d., boards, 
HE PIRATES OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 
By F. GERSTAECKER, 


Is a true picture of “ River Life in America,” at the time 
the Union was first formed. when crews of Pirates, taking 








This day, Vols. III. and IV., price £1 1s , completing 
EDIZVAL POPES, Emperors, Kings, and | 
Crusaders ; or, Germany, Italy, and Palestine, from 
A.D 1125toa.p. 1268. By Mrs. W SK. 
hensive and elaborate history of the most interesting period 
ot the Middle Ages is now complete. Vols. | and 2 are sold 
separately. Critical Notices of Vols.1 and 2:— 

“Whoever wishes to enlarge his views of the state of 
society during the middle ages will turn with advantage to 
Mrs. Busk.”— dtheneum. 

“Its historic merit and its historical wey | unquestion - 
ably ensure its ultimate adoption 23 one of the few works, | 
having authority, that treat of the remote but interesting | 

eriod to which it particularly adverts.".—New Quarterly 
eview. 

“ This work fills a vacuum in our historical literature.”— 
London Literary Journal, 

* Hooxaam and Sons, Old Bond-street. 





On Monday, the 17th instant, will be published in One 
Volume, price 10s. 6d, 
“GLEANINGS AFTER “GRAND TOUR”-ISTS. 
London: Boswortn and Haraison, 215, Regent-street. 





This day is published, 3 vols., 8vo., price £2 28., 


THE RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC: 
A HISTORY. 
By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

“Tt is a work of real historical value, the result of accu- 
rate criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and from first to 
last deeply interesting.” — Atheneum. 

w His * History ’ is a work of which any country might be 

— 3, 


“ Mr, has searched the whole range of historical 
documents patos to the composition of his work.”— 


This compre- | 








: AE Caarnas. 8, King William-street, Strand; 
aw and Hau. 193. Piccadilly. 


session of some of the islands that stud this mighty river, 

y their nightly excursions therefrom carried dismay and 

terror for miles around. It contains graphic descriptions 

of scenery, is full of excit ng adventure, and reminds the 
reader strongly of Captain Marryat's famous fictions. 


London: Georce Rovriepce and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 








MARRYAT’S NOVELS—CHEAP EDITION. — 
Now ready, price Is. 5d., fancy boards, 


PETER SIMPLE. By Captain MARRYAT. 
Captain Marryat has done for naval Stories what 
Dibdin did for the sailors’ Songs, he has stereotyped the 
British sailor for all time. While the Songs of the latter 
are repeated in every (pester of the globe, the Naval Stories 
of the former are welcomed with delight at countless fire- 
sides at home and abroad. No wonder, then, that 20,000 
copies of Peter Simple have been ordered before publica- 


tion. 
THE KING'S OWN. By Captain MARRYAT, on the 
15th of April. 


London: Grorce Rovrtepae and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
ECOND-HAND Copies of MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vols. III. and IV.; 
MEMOIRS OF SYDNEY SMI1H'S; DORAN’S QUEENS 
of the HOUSE of HANOVER; WESTWARD HO! 
LILLIESLEAF, and many other recent works, are now 
on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library. 
Lists of prices may be obtained. on application. 
Cuantrs Epwanp Muniz, 510 and 511, New Oxford-street, 
London; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— 

Advertisements intended for insertion in the April 
Number (No. XVIII. New Series), should be sent to the 
Publisher, not later than the 24th instant; Bills and Pros- 
— y the 27th. Office, 8, King William-street, 
Strand. 





‘ax, at “The Leader” Office, No, 154, Strand 


—— ss . 





in the County of MiJdlesex,—March 15, 1376. 
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